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Our Place-Names. 


Place-names in the United States have been 
much ridiculed. The multiplication of Briggs- | 
villes and Griggsvilles, and towns of similar) 
names, has attracted the attention of satirical | 
foreigners, who have assumed that the American | 
people are afflicted with a remarkable poverty of | 
invention in this matter. An examination of the 
maps, however, taken in connection with a little 
thought upon the extreme rapidity of the settle- 
ment of a great part of the country, and a 
comparison of the place-names in lands which 
are very old and were settled slowly, must con- 
vince any observing person that the people of the 
United States have, on the whole, made creditable 
selections of place-names. 

Our most commonplace names are not a whit 
more commonplace than many foreign names 
which, by reason.of their strangeness, we regard 
as romantic. “Big Creek” does not sound 
romantic, but it is exactly what “Guadalquivir’” 
means; and Constantinople and Jamestown got 
their names for exactly the same reason and 
through the same verbal process—Constantine 
being the monarch in one case and James in the 
other, and polis the Greek for “town.” 

If we repeated English names for our towns | 
and rivers, and Eastern names were repeated in 
the West, we were only following the example 
of all migrating people since the beginning o 
the world. The march of the colonizing Aryans 
from the high plains of central Asia to middle 
Europe can be traced by the repetition of place- 
names all along their line. 

The Romans repeated many names all over 
their domains, ‘and the personages among them 
after whom towns were named were no more 
important, locally speaking, than many of our 
Griggses and Briggses. 

The Spaniards, who settled nearly all of the 
American continents south of the United States, 
are commonly supposed to belong to a race of 
more poetic turn than the Anglo-Saxon, but they 
seem to have had but two ideas in naming towns, 
—one to repeat the names of Spain, so that 
Spanish America is covered with Valladolids, 
Cartagenas, Barcelonas, Valencias and the like 
—and the other to bestow upon them the names 
of saints in the calendar. The latter system was 
almost automatic; a place received the name of 
the saint on whose day the place was discovered 
or settled, and as every day in the year belongs 
to some saint, this system was at least simple 
and convenient, though hardly to be called 
inventive. 

Considering that they were a practical people 
and fond of their native land, while undoubtedly 
they had extremely little reason to admire the 
native savages, our own forefathers are entitled 
to great credit for sparing so many of the Indian 
names as they did. 

Both the French and the Spanish sought to 
bestow names of a religious significance, taken 
from the calendars of the church, upon the 
Mississippi River. A French explorer called it 
after Colbert, the famous minister of finance of 
Louis XIV. of France; but the Algonkin name, 
signifying “many waters,” clung to it, no doubt 
largely as the result of the use of it by the 
Anglo-Saxon portion of the population of the 
continent. 

‘Two incidents have been recalled by a recent 
writer by way of testimony to the beauty of the 
Indian names preserved in the United States. 
When Charles Sumner was in England he wrote 
to Longfellow that Mrs. Norton, the English 
poet and novelist, comsidered the scene in the 
poem of ‘Evangeline,’ where Gabriel and 
Evangeline pass each other on Lake Atchafalaya, 
as “so typical of life that she had a seal cut with 
the name Atchafalaya upon it.” Meeting the 
King of the Belgians after she had done this, she 
was astonished to be told by him that he had 
done exactly the same thing for the same reason. 
The two people, monarch and woman of letters, 
compared their Atchafalaya seals with great 
surprise. 

The other incident is of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s coming, as an “amateur emigrant,” to the 
banks of the Susquehanna River, and declaring 
in delight that no other name could be so fitting 
“for that shining river and desirable valley.” 
Stevenson afterward wrote of the Indian names 
of the United States in general: ‘There are few 
poems with a nobler music for the ear ; a songful, 
tuneful land; and if the new Homer shall arise 
from the Western Continent, his verse will be 
enriched, his pages sing spontaneously, with the 
names of states and cities.’ 

A great majority of the cities and towns of 
the United States above the population of five 
thousand are distinctly well named. Some 
conspicuous instances are Chicago, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Providence, Allegheny, Fall River, Grand Rapids, 
Savannah, Peoria, Erie, Tacoma, Duluth, Mobile, 
Topeka, Altoona, Ashtabula, Cedar Rapids, 
Chicopee, Council Bluffs, Eau Claire, Escanaba, 
Fond du Lae, Oshkosh, Kenosha, Racine, Keokuk, 
Laporte, Little Rock, Battle Creek, Manitowoc, 
Marblehead, Menominee, Muskegon, Muscatine, 
Nashua, Oneida, Pensacola, Pueblo, Roanoke, 
Sioux. Falls, 


Rockford, Rock Island, Pawtucket, 
Salt Lake, Terre Haute, Winona.. 
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Very many more names could be added to this 
list. It is not necessary that a name should be 
of Indian origin to be beautiful and fitting. If 


| it has a reason for its being in the especial history 
| of the town or in its situation and natural sur- 


roundings, so that, so to speak, it grew out of 
| the ground, the name will be as appropriate as 
any could be. 


* 
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Stolen Gold. 


Two cattle-dealers on their way to a country 





| fair in the west of England met at a public house 


near Taunton, and talked about the purchases 
which they expected to make. 
drinking together in the tap-room, it was agreed 
that instead of bidding against each other and 
running prices up, they should buy through a 
middleman, and subsequently divide the stock 
at lower rates than they would otherwise pay. 

They agreed also to leave their money with the 
landlady of the public house, with the under- 
standing that it should not be repaid until they 
should return in company and demand it. The 
woman took charge of the two bags of gold, and 
the cattle-dealers mounted and set out for the fair. 

Before they had gone half a mile, one of them 
said to the other: “‘I have left my spectacles at 
the public house, and must go back for them. 
Ride on, and I shall soon overtake you.’’ 

Returning to the inn he said to the landlady: 
“We have changed our minds, and shall need the 
money at the fair. I have come back to get both 
bags.” 

The woman handed him the two bags, and he 
rode away and was never seen again in ‘Taunton. 
The other cattle-dealer, after waiting for him at 
the fair, returned to the inn to learn that his 
money had been carried off by his companion. 

After vainly endeavoring to trace the fugitive 
and to secure his arrest, he brought suit against 
the landlady of the hotel for the recovery of his 
money. ‘The case was tried in Taunton, and the 
cattle-dealer gave his account of his meeting with 
the second trader, of their agreement not to bid 
against each other, and of the deposit of the two 
bags of gold with the understanding that the 
money was not to be paid back until they should 
return together. The landlady’s lawyer at this 
point interrupted the court proceedings. 

“T admit,” he said, “all these statements of 
fact. My client is ready to carry out her part of 
the agreement. Whenever the two men return 
and claim the money, she will repay it. Only 
one of them is now here, and she cannot be 
required to do it. Hence the case ought to be 
dismissed.” 

The case was dismissed. Every one knew 
that the thief would never return, and that he 
had received both bags of gold; but the court 
held that under the agreement restitution must 
be made to both men. 

The lawyer, who took the bull by the horns 
and thus rescued the woman, was subsequently 
elected to Parliament, and rose to‘eminence at the 
English bar. 


* 
> 





A Dutchman’s Fall. 


A comical story is told of a former mayor of 
an American city who was familiarly known as 
the “Jolly Dutchman.” He was a stout man 
with broad shoulders and ample girth, and an 
ordinary floor shook when he walked across it. 
One day while descending the staircase of his 
house he slipped and plunged down to the land- 
ing, fallingeheavily. As soon as he could regain 
his footing, he walked back to. his wife’s room 
and lighted a candle. 

“T heard something break on the stairs when I 
fell!’ he exclaimed, “and I want to find out how 
much damage was done!” 

Half an hour afterward he returned to his 
wife’s room with the candle. 

“T have looked up and down the stairs,” he 
said, “from top to bottom, and I do not find 
anything out of gear. Yet I am certain that I 
heard something break.’’ 

The next morning he lighted the candle again, 
and made a prolonged investigation of the stairs, 
and even went into the cellar to ascertain if the 
iron post underneath the main floor had given 
way. His search was without result. 

“The house seems to be all right,” he said to 
his wife, “yet I am certain that I heard some- 
thing break.” 

In the course of a week he suffered from pain | 
in his chest, and asked his wife to rub him with 
goose-oil. She complied with the request, but the 
“Jolly Dutchman” fairly howled with pain at 
the first stroke, and begged her to stop. 

““My rheumaties are very bad,” he said. “I 
must step into the doctor’s office to-morrow, and 
find out whether he can do anything for me.” 

His wife, not to be put off by delay, sent a 
messenger at once for the family physician, who 
soon entered the house. He examined the patient 
in bed, and exclaimed sharply: ““Why, my dear 
man, what has happened to you? Two of your 
ribs are broken, and a third is fractured.” 

With a look of intense relief the injured man 
painfully raised himself in bed. 

“I told you a week ago,” he said to his wife, 
in a triumphant tone, “that { knew I had heard 
something break. I was absolutely certain of 
it,”’ and he sank back with a sigh, and a mind 
evidently relieved by the discovery. Two or 
more broken ribs would have given most men 
something else to think about. 


While they were | j 
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Low-Priced, 


Indestructible. 
Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath : 


(Patented) 

The U. S. Circuit Court has declared*our 
patents valid and valuable. _ Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
dangerous to buy. 


Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL LAD BATH CO., of New York, 
2 West 26th -_ eet. 


if desired, for both new and second-hand 


Mason — 


Pianos and Organs. 
This name is recognized the world 
over for the highest standard in musical 


and artistic merit. . ‘ 
Call or send for Information. 


Umit if 


Mason & Hamlin Bidg., 146 Boylston St., Boston. 
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is an impossibility. The 
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FACTORY’ 
CHICAGO. 
—the best wheel ever made. 
It is fitted with the patented 


CHAPMAN 
Double Ball Bearing, 


the talk of the National Cycle Shows. 
Pronounced by experts ‘‘ wonderful.”’ 
As much ahead of the ordinary ball bear- 
ing as the pneumatic tire is of the solid 


BRANCH 
NEW YORK. 


Price $150. 


MarcH-DAvis CYCLE MFG. Co. 
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Circulars and saw- 
ple photo free. 


We give it free to any one selling 
40 Ibs. of our Tea. 
For Selling 8 Ibs... 


We give the Zar or Com ‘ ener shot) 
Came: or a Catchers’ 


Ball, or the regular Yresas yr 


For Selling 10 Ibs. .. 
A Ladies’ or Gents’ Tennis Racket. 


Premium List Free. 
Let us send you free samples of our specialty— 
“7.T-5” at 60c.a pound. It sells every time. 


COTTING’S PREMIUM TEA STORE, 
1805 Washington 8t., Boston. 





A WEEK’S FOOD 
FOR THE BABY, 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 
Ask your Physician about it. 

FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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“It Looks Like a New Dress!” 


She had it dyed and cleansed and it’s as good as new— hundreds 
have done it— you can do the same by send- 
ing that old dress and those remnants to 


Lewando’s. 


Famous for nearly 70 years as the 
leading Dyeing and Cleansing Estab- 
lishment in America. Anything may 
be dyed: Laces, dresses, men’s and 
boys’ suits and remnants of all 
kinds, curtains, portiéres, blankets, 

rugs, carpets, feathers, gloves, table- 
covers, furs, clothing of all kinds and 
ali materials, and to allis given that careful 
attention that has made our business a success. 


LEW ANDO’ S, Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers, 
W. L. CROSBY, Manager. 
17 Temple Pl. or 284 heres, St., Boston, and 479 5th Ave., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. LARGEST IN AMBRICA., 
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Stories by Lawyers.—No. 4. 


The Tourtelot Case. 
By Stewart Mitchell. 


STRANGER in New York City might 
easily have lost his way in trying to 
find the house where old John Tourtelot 
lived with his granddaughter Lena and 

his sister-in-law, Mrs. Martha Tourtelot. 
Only a few blocks away is the noisy junction 
of Sixth Avenue, Clinton Place, Christopher 
Street and Greenwich Avenue. The Jefferson 
Market Police Court looms on one side, with 
its tall clock-tower. Through Sixth Avenue 
runs the elevated railroad with its constant 
puff of engines and rattle of trains; while 
north and south, east and west, the surface 
cars go clattering by. 

But if you pass down Christopher Street 
a block or two, and then turn to the left, you 
are brought to Ringgold Street. And sud- 
denly, all the noise and bustle drop away 
behind you, and you are far off in a quiet 
town of long ago. 

The street is winding, and on either side 
stand neat brick houses of an old style, with 
fanlights over the doors, and shaded by elms 
and maples. On summer evenings the people 
gather on their stoops by families, and sing, 
or move about from place to place to discuss 
the affairs of the day, in village fashion. It 
is likea little island of peace set in the surging 
ocean of the great city. 

It was in one of these tiny houses, with 
a maple tapping at its windows, that the 
Tourtelots lived; and to Lena the house was 
to belong—or so the old man supposed—at 
his death. 

From the back of the house, where in the 
top story was Lena’s own little room, the 
prospect was no less attractive. Here all 
the yards were pretty gardens, trim as a 
picture, with fruit trees and neat flower-beds, 
and here and there a parrot or a canary in 
a cage. 

Sometimes, of an evening, the little family 
sat in their garden, and Lena, always close 
by her grandfather, the light from the lamp 
within shining on her golden hair, played 
on her violin. Child as she was, and of a 
sunny nature, she somehow liked the slow, 
deep notes that speak to the heart, and tell 
the listener of wonderful things, though he 
knows not what they are. And then the 
neighbors would sit at their windows, looking 
down and listening. 

It had taken a large part of all the old man 
had saved in more than thirty years to buy 
the house. Ten thousand mornings, during 
those years, he had gone out from it, in sun- 
shine and rain, to his labor as a gold-worker, 
and ten thousand times returned at night. 

And now his active life was over. He spent 
his days in pruning the trees, tending the 
flowers in the garden, and walking slowly up 
and down the sunny side of the little street, 
striking his cane heavily on the pavement at 
every step. And hardly a waking moment 
passed that his old heart did not glow with 


the thought that after he was gone the snug | 


home and the little fortune in the bank would 
belong to Lena, his grandchild, the dear 
treasure of his old age. 

To make this sure had been his chief thought 
these ten years past, since the child was born ; 
and that it was sure, he fully believed to the 
day of his death. 

It was in October that his walks became 
shorter and shorter, and at last had to be given 
up altogether. Then for a week or two he sat 
all day in a large armchair on the stoop, 
watching the children playing in the street. 
Then for a few days he sat within at a front 
window. 

But finally his friendly old face was seen no 
more by the passers by. Even the sunlight 


he had loved became painful to him, and his 


room was darkened. 
He had a few last letters to write to a friend 
or two in England, whom he had known in his 


youth there, and who, like him, still lingered be done to make all safe and sure, and just 
on for a space; a few simple preparations to | here a faint suspicion of Wellman’s good faith 
make before taking his departure on the last | forced itself home upon him. 
solemn journey. . “I'll try him,” said the simple-minded old | 
So one day he sent Lena up the avenue to | fellow; so he thought out a plan that struck | 
the office of a certain Wellman, a notary, with | him as very shrewd and prudent. The same | 
whom he had a slight acquaintance. ‘I won’t | afternoon Wellman came in again. 
bother any of my friends about here,” he| ‘I have been thinking matters over,” said | 
thought. ‘“They’re not familiar with business | John Tourtelot, ‘‘and I believe you’re right. | 
matters. This is business, and I can pay | Now what would you suggest?” 
Wellman for his trouble, and he will under- “T would suggest making a will,” said the 
stand all about it.’’ notary, “and leaving all your property to some 
Now the fact was that old Mr. Tourtelot | friend in trust for your sister, and the child 
himself was not very familiar with business. | until she comes of age.” 
Otherwise he would not have placed his confi-| ‘And now, sir,’’ said the old man, looking | 
| dence in the notary without inquiring about his keenly at the notary, “who shall that friend 
standing among those who knew him. be?” 
If he had inquired he would have found that! ‘That is for you to say,” said the notary; 
Wellman was a sharp, plausible fellow, with a | “some one whom you know well; some one 
rather unsavory reputation. But the old man | of good judgment; some one you can trust.’ 
| was of a friendly, confiding nature, not apt to | “For instance —” said Mr. Tourtelot, rather | 














“HE FEEBLY SCRAWLED HIS NAME.” 


believe ill of any one; and of Wellman he knew | sharply. He felt that everything was at stake, 
nothing ill. Surely no one could have been | and even suspicions were justified. 
more kind and obliging than the notary ! “Well, for instance, your old friend, Doctor 
He wrote Mr. Tourtelot’s letters and made his | Wheelock,’’ said the notary, in a low voice. 
deposits ; figured up his accounts and balanced In truth, Doctor Wheelock was just the one 
| his simple books; made out a list of the banks | for such a trust—a man who, with learning | 
where his money lay ; got together the deed of | and skill and experience, and some property, | 
the house and a few other papers that might | preferred to live in this simple neighborhood, 
be of use after the owner’s death, and gave | and on whom everybody who knew him looked 
him much friendly advice. He dropped in| asa friend. 
| every day, and sometimes twice a day, and| Old Mr. Tourtelot fell back on his pillow | 
| talked over the plans that had been made for | satisfied. His suspicions were unfounded. 
, Lena and her aunt. | The notary was seeking nothing for himself. 
| It appears that the grandfather had not “I thank you very kindly,” he said. “Your 
thought it worth while to make a will. “I advice is all good. The matter is simple. 
have no children,” he said. ‘Lena will have You may draw the will for me, and we’ll set a 
| everything, without a will, and Martha will time to execute it. Doctor Wheelock is away | 
| live here with her.” for a few days. But there is no special haste. | 
| “Ah, but that is a great mistake,” said the We’ll have a friend or two here for witnesses. 
notary. ‘“‘Now listen to me and I will tell you | And now I think I’d like to sleep.” 
| why. Lena is a mere child yet. She cannot Mr. Wellman, however, did not sleep until | 
manage these matters. She needs a guardian. | the will was drawn. Next morning when he | 
| Her aunt is old and feeble; if she should die, called it was in his pocket, all neatly written, | 
| who would look after Lena then? She might witha red seal attached. Lena, who opened the | 


| fall into the hands of people who would not door for him, had a frightened look on her face. | 





treat her well, and they might deceive her and “Grandfather is much worse,” she said. 
get everything away from her.’ “I’m going for a doctor. Aunt Martha is too | 

These were new thoughts to the old man. | feeble to be up to-day, and grandfather is all | 
| He turned them over and over in his mind. | alone. I’m glad you’ve come.” 
| They seemed wise and just. Something must; “But wait,” said the notary. “Come up 


with me. I have his will here. You must be 
a witness.” 

Lena opened her eyes wide. “‘What an 
idea!’’ she said. “He needs the doctor. I 
mustn’t wait.” 

“But the will!” cried Wellman, seizing her 
arm. “You don’t understand, child. It leaves 
the property to you. It isn’t signed yet.” 

Lena stepped back and drew herself up very 
straight. The color rushed to her cheeks and 
her eyes flashed fire. “Mr. Wellman,” she 
said, “‘you are a wicked man! What do I care 
about his will? Grandfather may be dying!’ 
An instant later she was running up the street 
as fast as her feet could carry her. 

The notary entered the darkened room. 

“I’m glad to see you,”’ the old man said. “I 


| didn’t think this would come so soon. I only 


wish the will had been drawn. Then I could 
die content.” 

“And content you shall be,” said the notary, 

in his soft voice. “I have it here. I'll read 

it to you.” 

Drawing aside the curtain to admit a little 
light, he opened the paper and read : 

“I, John Tourtelot, of New York City, 
do make this my last will and testament. I 

* give, devise and bequeath to my friend, 

Henry P. Wheelock, all my property, real 

and personal, in trust, to receive and apply 

the rents, profits and income to the use of my 
granddaughter Lena Tourtelot and my sister 

Martha, in such proportions as he may deem 

best, until my said granddaughter shall come 

of age, when all of said property shall become 
hers absolutely, and I also appoint said 
trustee as the executor of this will.’’ 

That is what the notary said, as he held the 
open paper in his hand. But the words that 
were really written there were these: 

“IT give, devise and bequeath all my prop- 
erty, real and personal, to my friend, James 
R. Wellman, absolutely, in return for his 
many services, and in payment for money I 
have borrowed from him, and hereby appoint 
him executor of this will.” Here followed 
the witness clause and the attestation clause 
in the usual form. 

Thus what the old man heard was not in 
the will, and the real words of the fraudulent 
will he never heard. 

“That is enough,” said John Tourtelot. 
“Hold me up, and give me a pen from the 
table.”’ 

Half lying, half sitting, with the notary’s 
arm about him, he feebly scrawled his name 
opposite the seal. ‘‘Martha is in the next 
room,” he said, pointing to an open door, as 
he sank back. “She can witness it.’’ 

The old lady was sitting propped up in 
a great armchair. 

“There’s no time to lose,’”’ said the notary, 
as he entered. “Your brother has just made 
his will, providing for you. You must sign 
2” 

She tried feebly to rise, but could not. 

“Sit still,” he said, roughly, thrusting the 
pen into her hand. “Quick! Sign there. It 
is his will.” 

She gazed at the paper for a moment, but 
half understanding what it was all about. 
Then slowly she signed her name. 

Just as Wellman hurried back to the dying 
man Lena entered with Doctor Strauss, who 
took Doctor Wheelock’s place in his absence. 

“Here, doctor,” said the notary. “A will. 
It needs a witness.” 

The doctor had experience in such matters. 
He took the paper, and put the necessary 
questions to the old man, who answered feebly. 
Then the doctor signed it and threw it on the 
table. 

“It is done,” said the notary, as he picked 
it up. 

“God bless you,” said the old man. And he 
pressed Lena’s hand, turned his face away, 
and closed his eyes for the last time. 

Two hours had hardly passed kefore Well- 
man reached the surrogate’s court, in the City 
Hall Square, and filed a petition to have the 
will admitted to probate. There he procured 
and filled in the citations to be served on Lena 
and her aunt, giving notice of the day for Lena 
to appear at court, and beginning quaintly with 
the printed words: ““The People of the State 
of New York, by the Grace of God free and 
independent, send greeting.” ; 

These he handed to Lena and her aunt the 
same day, but made some excuse to take them 
back at once before they read them, and Hever 
a word did he say to them about the will, And 
their minds were too full of other things just 
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then to give thought to it. They did not see the 
notary again until on the morning of the eighth 
day, when Mrs. Tourtelot was about the house | 
again, he drove up in a carriage to take them to| 
court. 

“But we haven’t heard anything about the 
will yet,’”’ said the old lady. ‘‘We haven’t even 
seen it.” 

**It is filed at the court,” he said. ‘You shall | 
see it there.” 

So away they went, through Waverly Piace, 
and across Washington Square, and down South 
Fifth Avenue, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
court where the paper lay—the fraudulent will 
which gave to Wellman the little home and all 
the old man’s hard-earned savings, and on which 
stood the name of Martha Tourtelot as a witness. 

At last they reached the City Hall Square and 
entered the great court-house. On the ground 
floor, in the cramped office of the surrogate’s 
clerk, they found a crowd of people assembled 
on errands similar to theirs. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Tourtelot, looking at 
Wellman with suspicion, “now let us see the 
will.” 

“All in due time,” said the notary. “Hark!” 

Suddenly they heard the clerk call out: “Mat- 
ter of Tourtelot,”” and Wellman pushed them up 
to the desk, where they found the doctor, who 
had been summoned as a witness. Beside the 
clerk stood a person who had been named by the 
surrogate to look after the child’s interests in the 
proceedings—the guardian ad litem, as he is 
called. 


The clerk held the will in his hand. It was 
drawn in due form, and seemed to be properly 
executed. The witnesses took the oath and the 
clerk began to put the usual questions to them. 

Doctor Strauss testified that the testator stated 
to him that it was his will, and that the signature 
was his, and had asked him to sign as a witness, 
and that he had done so; with various other 
statements. ; 

“Mrs. Martha Tourtelot,”’ said the clerk. 

Mrs. Tourtelot, half-dazed by the unaccustomed 
proceedings, answered several questions the clerk 
put to her. Then he said: 

“Mrs. Tourtelot, the testator signed this will 
in your presence ?” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, and then, “No. 
That is, he was in the next room.” 

“The next room!’’ exclaimed the clerk. 

“The next room!” echoed the guardian ad 
litem. 

“Yes, in the next room,” said the witness. 

“The door was open,” suggested Wellman. 

“Did you see him sign it?” asked the clerk. 

“No. I didn’t know he had it till it was 
brought in to me.” 

“Did he tell you himself that this was his 
will?” 

“No.” 

“Did he ask you to sign it as a witness?” 

“No. Only this—this—this person !”’ cried the 
witness, flaring up at last. “And what’s more, 
I haven’t read it yet, and I don’t believe he 
knew what he signed, and I never will!” 

**Why, this is no valid will under the laws of 
New York,” said the derk. “It was not 
properly executed. It’s only so much waste 
paper. I can’t admit this to probate. Where is 
the executor ?’ 

They all turned to look for the notary. He 
was gone. His own eager haste had defeated 
his scheme at the first step, and he had fled. 

So Lena and her aunt went back to the 
peaceful little house, Lena’s house, where the 
maple was whispering and tapping at the 
windows, the home her old grandfather had 
provided for her before he set off on his last 
journey. 

Before long, when Doctor Wheelock returned, 


he was appointed her guardian by the supreme |- 


court. But she still lived with her aunt in her 
own house, and kept the same little room, 
looking out over the sunny flower-gardens. 
And when, in the evenings, she drew the slow, 
deep notes from her violin, she would close her 
eyes and dream that her grandfather was sitting 
close beside her, as in the days gone by. 


* 
> 





Lawyers’ Tears. 


HE right of counsel to shed tears before the 
. jury was recently decided by the Supreme 

Court of Tennessee in the case of Ferguson 
versus Moon, which was a case for breach of 
promise. The court, speaking through Judge 
Wilkes, gave this decision, which is copied from 
“Case and Comment :’ 

“Tt is assigned as error that counsel for 
plaintiff in his appeal to the jury shed tears, and 
thus unduly excited the sympathies of the jury 
in favor of the plaintiff, and greatly prejudiced 
them against defendant. 

“Perhaps no two counsel observe the same 
rules. Tears have always been considered legiti- 
mate arguments before the jury, and we know of 
no power or jurisdiction in the trial judge to 
check them. It would appear to be one of the 
natural rights of counsel which no statute or 
constitution could take away. It is certainly a 
matter of the highest personal privilege. Indeed, 





if counsel have tears at command, it may be 


seriously questioned whether it is not his profes- | had gone, spoke of it seldom, but as the months 
sional duty to shed them whenever proper | | passed by, every one cut deeper lines of suffering | on her little pale face made it look worn and old 
occasion arises, and the trial judge would not | on his face. It was a terrible year. Sometimes| far beyond her years. That look was to her 
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| feel constrained to interfere unless they are | 


indulged in to such excess as to impede, embarrass 
or delay the business before the court. 

“Tn this ease the trial judge was not asked to 
| check the tears, and it was, we think, a very 
proper occasion for their use.” 


* 
oo 





GOD’S BIRD. 
arrow, He guardeth thee! 


Never a ight but thy wings He yphoigeth, 
Never a 2 night but thy rest: ne infoldet 
hee. 


Safely He guardeth 
Buffalo Advocate. 
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The Box From St. Mark’s. 


HE ladies of St. Mark’s Church were 
gathered in the chapel one October day, 
packing their annual missionary box. 
From the stained glass windows the lights 

fell across the pretty, energetic groups, made 
warm spots of color in the piles of bundles on 
the floor, and touched softly the hard outlines of 
the box itself. Merrily chatted the ladies. 
Some were amused at many of the con- 
tributions that had been sent in. Some 
were laughing at the way they packed 
and unpacked and repacked. Some, who 
had given until it meant self-denial, 
touched a happiness deeper than words. 

They worked busily all the morning. 
By noon the box was packed apd the 
janitor had nailed on the covers, and the 
ladies, with little sighs of satisfaction, 
were putting on their gloves and saying 
their thousand last words. They did not 
notice when the door was pushed timidly 
open, and another woman entered. 

She was a pale, meagre little thing, 
dressed in shabby black, who felt her 
presence to be like a jarring note among 
these easy, well-to-do women. She 
faltered a moment ; then, seeing the closed 
box, a sudden fear overcame her hesita- 
tion. 

She touched the lady nearest her. “I— 
I hope I am not too late,” she said, 
looking up with eager appeal. “TI couldn’t 
get here before, but I wanted to bring my 
bit.” 

The lady glanced at the little package 
held out to her, and looked embarrassed. 
“I’m so sorry, Miss Tremont,’’ she said, 
‘but the box is all nailed up. If you had 
only been ten minutes earlier !”” 

For a moment the little woman did not 
seem to understand. Then her hand 
dropped, and her eyes filled with tears, 
and without a word she turned away and 
pushed open the swinging doors. 

Out in the vestibule she stopped; she 
could not go on the street so. She wiped 
her eyes on her little cotton handkerchief, 
but it seemed to do no good. “I aint ever 
had things like other people, and I don’t 
expect to, but I did think I could give,” 
she said tearfully. 

The door behind her opened softly, and 
a girl slipped through. She was the 
youngest of the workers that day, and felt shy 
and strange, but as she saw the pitiful little 
figure she forgot her shyness, and ran forward 
and put her warm, strong young hands over the 
little trembling ones. 

_ “Don’t,” she cried, “don’t feel so—please! 
The ladies are opening the box while I ran after 
you. I’m so glad I caught you! Let me take it 
back for you—unless you would rather put it in 
yourself.” 

The woman looked up with a quick, quivering 
breath. “It can go?” she cried. 

“Of course it can go,” answered the girl, 
eagerly. 

The woman gave her the little package. “It 
was for mother’s sake,” she said, humbly. “I 
wouldn’t have cared so for myself.”” Then she 
pushed open the door and went away. 

The girl walked slowly back to the chapel 
where the ladies were waiting. She was very 
silent. One of the ladies took the package, and 
tried to slip it in at one side of the box. As 
she did so, the paper tore; she looked up in 
amazement. 

“Of all things to send a missionary!” she 
exclaimed. “It’s a Seripture calendar—a nice 
one, too; it must have cost a dollar. It seems a 
pity people are not more sensible! A dollar 
would mean a 200d deal to a missionary, while 
the verses—well, he would naturally know 
them.” 

A strange expression crossed the girl’s face. 
‘And yet,” she said, “she was crying because 
she thought it couldn’t go. She said it was for 
her mother’s sake.” 

A hush came over the room. They remem- 
bered then that the little figure had not been 
wearing the shabby black very long. 

Suddenly one of the ladies spoke. “I should 
never have forgiven myself if we had let her go 
away,” she said, with a little quiver in her voice. 
“I feel somehow as if that meant more than 
anything I ever gave in my life!” 

There were hard times that year. The well- 
to-do pastor of St. Mark’s spoke of it often. 
The poor pastor to whom the missionary box 








\ the stars. 


| mail time, and it seemed to him that he could not 





he thought that he could not endure the privations 
he had to bear, and that he saw about him. 

He had not been paid for months, either by his 
people or by the missionary board. Many a 
Sunday he had gone to his meeting, meaning to 
tell the people that he must have some money, 
but when he looked into their poor pinched faces, 
his heart would fail him, and instead he would 
preach to them of trust in God or pray for them 
until, in the agony of his prayer, he utterly 
forgot his own need. 

But his need was pitiful. The long strain had 
been too much for his wife, and she was sick— 
dying, the doctor said, from want of nourishing 
food. The children were growing thin, with 
languid, unchildlike ways, and Beth—Beth, with 
her patient care-taking, was at the same time his 
greatest comfort, and almost his greatest heart- 
ache. 

Many a night he had gone home from his 
service worn and weary with the sorrows of his 
people, only, upon meeting the white patience of 
his wife’s still face with Beth’s little anxious 
one bending over her, to rush out into the night 








“T—I HOPE I AM NOT TOO LATE.” 


again and walk back and forth for a time under | 


And now he was using his last dollar, and he | 
could get no credit. The storekeeper hated him, 
and wanted to drive him out of the place. The} 
pastor had written the board that his family | 
would starve unless money came. Day by day 
he had looked for the answer, and no answer had | 
come. His wife and Beth did not question him 
any more. They told each other that they must 
keep bright before papa; they had given up 
trying to when alone. 

It was Monday night, and Sunday had been 
an unusually trying day. The minister looked 
at the clock and his breath came hard. It was 


go and meet another disappointment. Then he 
saw the expression on Beth’s face, and he went 
for his hat and turned up his coat collar. It was 
September, and the nights were cold now. 

At the door he stopped. ‘I may be late home, 
Beth,” he said; “don’t wait supper. Mamma 
must have her tea, but I don’t want any to-night.” 

Beth turned her face away—she understood so 
well! ‘Yes, papa,” she said, in a choked voice. 

The door closed, and the minister went out into 
thie darkness. A neighbor had taken the children 
for the day, and Beth and her mother were alone. 
Beth ran over to the bed, and buried her face in 
the pillow. 

Her mother’s thin hand touched her lovingly. 
“Don’t, dear,” she whispered. “It is best—it 
must be best, though it is so hard for us now.” 

Beth lifted her face desperately. “It isn’t the 
letter, mamma—I guess I don’t know how to 
hope any more. It’s—mamma, I gave you the 
last bit of tea yesterday, and—it almost breaks 
my heart!” 

Her mother gave a little start, but she was not 
thinking of herself. ‘‘Beth,” she said, quickly, 
“we mustn’t let papa know. 1 can get along well 
enough without the tea. Do be brave, dear, for 
his sake.” } 

“T’ll try,” sobbed Beth, “‘but, mamma, some- 
times I wonder what God is thinking of!” 

“Beth!” cried her mother. 

The child sat still, and the expression of misery 
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| mother the hardest thing in all their hard years. 


She reached out her arm and drew the child 
passionately to her, and her voice was full of an 
intensity that Beth had never heard before. 

“Beth,” she said, “pray—pray and I'll pray 
with you, but don’t stop for one moment until 
you believe that God is good—that God is love!” 

The child knelt beside her in an obedience t)at 
was frightened at first, and only the ticking of 
the clock broke the silence of the room. Ten— 
fifteen—twenty minutes passed, and Beth had not 
spoken. Twenty-five minutes—half an hour— 
then at last the child looked up with the light of 
a great peace upon her worn little face. 

“Tt’s all right, mamma,” she said, softly. 

Her mother looked at her. “Beth,” she said, 
‘you are hoping for something!’ 

The child lifted her face, full of bright con- 
fidence. “I can’t help it, mamma,” she answered. 
“I’m sure it’s coming somehow; maybe not 
to-day, but I know it’s coming.” 

Her mother’s voice was low, but she had to 
ask the question. “And if it doesn’t, Beth?” 

The child’s lips trembled a little, but she 
answered, steadily. ‘Then it’s all right, 
too,” she said. 

She kissed her mother, and then went 
and looked out of the door; it was time for 
her father to come back. She felt in a 
keen, unchildish way what the coming 
back was to him. If only she had some 
way of making it easier! But she didn’t 
see him, and there was nothing that she 
could do. 

She shivered a little in the chilly air, 
and turning away, went to put the water 
on the stove. She could make her mother 
some gruel—that was all. Even in her 
new confidence that hurt her—she knew 
how hard it was for her mother to take 
the gruel. 

Suddenly her glance fell upon the cal- 
endar that had come in their missionary 
box nearly a year before. She brushed 
the tears from her eyes and crossed the 
room to read it. In their anxiety the 
leaves had not been torn off for three days. 
She read the verses softly aloud. 

“T am the bread of life; he that 


cometh to me shall never hunger; and 
he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” 


Her voice trembled a little over that, 
but she went on to the next one, ati as 
she read it a grave sweetness filled her 
voice. She did not notice that her father 
was softly opening the door, his white 
face drawn with the pain of bringing 
them another disappointment. The words 
sounded almost triumphantly through 
the little room. 

“And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.” 

She tore off that sheet, too, and then 
stopped in bewilderment. Instead of the 
verse for the day, she saw a white envel- 
ope pinned across the text. She unpinned 
it and opened it; there was a carefully 
folded note inside. As she turned she saw her 


| father standing by the door, and running over to 


him she thrust the note in hishand. She forgot 


| for the moment his hopeless errand. 


“What can it be?” she asked, excitedly. 

Her father went to the table, and lit the lamp 
with unsteady fingers. His sorrow-dimmed eyes 
could not see by the firelight like the child’s, and 
his brain was almost numb with the pain of the 
long struggle. He unfolded the note and looked 
at it almost blindly for a moment, then suddenly 
he buried his face in his hands on the table. 
Beth picked up a paper that fluttered out of it, 
and her face grew white. It was a twenty-dollar 
bill. 

In a few minutes they could read the note. It 
was a very brief one. The minister sat with his 
wife’s thin hand in his while Beth knelt with her 
face beside her mother’s, and so they read it. 

“Dear unknown friend,” it ran, “I am only a 
plain little dressmaker, but it doesn’t make any 
difference who I am—the money is not from me, 
it is from my mother. She was all I had in the 
world, and I had been saving this to take her 
away and make her well, but God took her away 
and made her well first. And so I have put this 
money here so that you can find it on her birth- 
day, and I pray it may bring you a bit of the 
blessing that my mother gave me all her life.”’ 

Beth lifted her face, full of the wonder of it. 
“And God had heard, and it was waiting all the 
time!’ she said. 

Then she leaned down and pressed her face 
against her mother’s, with “Mother, darling, you 
shall have your tea.’’ 

That was not quite the end, perhaps it would 
be truer to say that that was only the beginning. 
One morning the pastor of St. Mark’s came 
before his people with a letter. They had had 
grateful letters from missionaries before, but 
never one like this. As it told of their bitter 
need, and the help that came to them from poverty 
and sorrow, many a careless heart was touched. 

“T do not know who she is,” said the pastor, 
‘who has done this beautiful thing, but I am 
glad she is among us; I believe that we have 
many such whom we do not know as such, and 
these are they who bless the world. May God 
speak to our hearts and teach us—each one of 
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rs.” 

The little dressmaker in her seat up in the 
gallery was sobbing behind her rusty veil, but it 
was from joy, not sorrow. And in her heart 
she promised that as long as she could work she 
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us—so to turn our sorrows into blessings for | lay wearily down, and was soon in a long dream | it comes to lookin’ out for things to drag, you 
of proving up, from which he was aroused by a | don’t need spy-glasses from nobody,” a compli-| Smith, as he ordered the team to make the final 


curious tilting and creaking of his house. 
“Surely,” thought John, as he sat up with 

some fear and a prudent resolve to keep quiet 

| until he could find out exactly what was going 


ment which seemed to elate the other man much. 

“Tf young grocery clerk had been living in this 
house as close as I’ve been watching it,’’ he said, 
“it might have been hisn to-morrow instead of 


would send twenty dollars for her mother’s sake. | on, “surely, somebody is not trying to steal my | mine.” 


Behold now the church of St. Mark, which had 
felt the hard times, realized suddenly that it did 


not know what hard times were, and the gifts of | a voice rang out boldly: ‘“What’s the use of 


| house!” 
| John could hear indistinct talking. Presently 


“Ourn, you mean,” corrected Charley. 
“How yourn ?” 
“T guess I’ve got a cinch on this here shack 


jts people filled not one, but three missionary | talking so careful? There aint a soul in miles | till you pay me the three dollars for helping you 


boxes that year. 
MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
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HUMBLE WORK. 


The highest duties oft are found 
Lying on the lowest ground: 

In hidden and unnoticed ways, 
Inh hold wi on day 
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John Winlow’s Travelled Shack. 
> ATCH me going to housekeeping with 


of here.” 

“Likely not,” replied another voice. ‘But 
s’posin’ somebody might be passing along, 
wouldn’t it be better to be careful? But it’s 
your doings ; speak out as loud’s you like for all 
I care.” 

John Winlow said to himself, ““That’s old 
Charley Brad. But I should never have thought 
him capable of a deed like this.” For he was 
now convinced that two men were actually 
engaged in moving off his shack. It was in 
motion. 

Noiselessly he arose and dressed himself in the 
| coat and trousers that had served him as a 


to move it.’’ 

“Oh, you needn’t be seared about your pay. 
I’ve got twenty-eight dollars right here in the 
wallet in my shirt pocket.” 

“Good enough !” said impecunious old Charley, 

| in a respectful voice. 

| As if his confidence expanded at the tone, the 

| other said, “Say, I’ll tell you the real truth about 
why I grabbed this house. It’s because Lucindy 
Pardee says she won’t start housekeeping with 
no man in a dugout.” 

“Did Lucindy. promise she’d go housekeeping 
with you in a shack ?” 

“‘Well, she as much as promised. Say, I don’t 


any man that hasn’t anything better’n | pillow. He had carpeted his floor with gunny call this stealing ; all’s fair in love and war, they 


a dugout for a house!” said Lucinda 
Pardee. 


“S’pose I was to get one of them little frame 
shacks put up, Lucindy?” said Mr. Smith, in a 
coaxing tone. 

“Huh! One room and a roof! Size ten by 
twelve! And besides, you couldn’t pay for one 
of them shacks, Porter Smith. Why, it’s only 
last week you was explaining to me how tickled 
you was to have saved up twenty-seven dollars ; 
and one of them frame shacks costs more than a 
hundred.” 

Lucinda spoke without a trace of unkindness, 
but her remarks silenced the middle-aged man 
for a short time. Then he reverted to his former 
query: “But s’posin’ I had a frame shack, 
Lacindy ?” 

“Oh, s’posin’ you had a three-story hotel!” 
said she, with an air of good-natured derision. 

“Well, you’ll see if there aint right smart of a 
shack on my place before winter!’”’ said Mr. 
Smith, as he went away, deeply convinced that 
Lacinda’s main objection to him had reference 
to his dugout. 

Now Lucinda, in thus giving bantering replies 
to Mr. Porter Smith, was far from as frank as 
she should have been. Even her good-natured 
tone was simulated, for she disliked the man, 
suspected his character, and was vexed that he 
should persist against her rebuffs. But she 
wished to avoid making him hostile to young 
John Winlow, who was “trying to hold down” 
a half-section of government land from which 
the smoke of Porter Smith’s dugout could be 
faintly seen. 

John Winlow, who had been brought up on 
his father’s farm in Indiana, worked in a store 
in Garden City, Kansas. On his claim, about 
twelve miles distant, he had had a frame house, 
or “shack,” of one room built. Lucinda had 
promised to preside over that domicile, but not 
before John should have “proved up,” and 
obtained from the government a clear title to the 
three hundred and twenty acres, or two quarter- 
sections, of rich land that he claimed under the 
homestead and tree-culture clauses of the land 
regulations of that year. 

If Lucinda had frankly told Mr. Smith of her 
engagement to Winlow, she might have averted 
the happenings that I am about to relate; but 
she reflected that Mr. Smith, who knew how 
seldom John visited his shack, might appear at 
the land office to prevent that young man ‘“‘proy- 
ing up” if he “took a spite at him.” 

The United States law required a more contin- 
uous residence on land claimed as a “homestead”’ 
than John Winlow was giving. He visited his 
little house only once a month or so, though he 
had duly paid for such “improvements’’ as the 
law demanded. Because he and Lucinda hon- 
estly intended to settle on the land and farm it, 
they had a firm belief that he might properly 
prove up—that is, make the assertions necessary 
to get a clear title—without having resided on 
the land as required by law. In this matter the 


conscience of claimants, who otherwise may be | 


perfectly trustworthy people, is commonly 
deplorably lax. 

Winlow’s shack stood amid five acres of Indian 
corn and five acres of German millet on a vast 
prairie, but he himself usually stood in Garden 
City, where he earned by “clerking” all that he 
but into his improvements and all that he had to 
liveon. He was very hard-worked at the store, 
for the year was 1888, when that part of Kansas 
was “booming”? by a steady influx of settlers; 
and he was very economical, because his heart 
was set on saving for Lucinda and improvements 
in general. 

Such was the situation when young Winlow, 
after the unusually long absence of six weeks 
from his shack, started for it shortly after noon 
one fine day in early fall, with his bedding 
under his arm—two “comforts,” the makeshift 
quilts of commerce. He got a few lifts from 
freighters, but walked most of the way, and it 
was dark when he reached his destination. 

John carried in a few armfuls of millet hay, 
sifted it carefully as he spread it on the floor to 
make sure no rattlesnakes were concealed in it, 
ate his simple supper of corned beef, crackers, 
cheese and ginger-snaps, then spread his quilts, 


and now he crawled slowly over 
this to the one little window of 
the room, and ventured to lift a 
corner of the gunny sack which 
answered for a curtain. 

John placed one eye in posi- 
tion to see what was going on 
outside, but drew back hastily 
from a view of nothing but moon- 
light. When the voices sounded 
from the opposite side, he again 
turned back the merest corner of 
the blind and pinned it, so that 
no movement of his might be 
detected in case the men should 
look toward the window. 

Outside, the moon’s light clear- 
ly showed the situation and every 
object. Evidently a good deal of 
work had been done before John 
woke up, for now the shack was 
passing the stack of millet hay 
on the south line of his claim, 
and going directly east. There 
were no fenced-in fields by the 
way, and one by one his shocks 
of corn fodder glided from sight, 
until the last one disappeared 
along with a glimpse of the large 
white rock that marked the south- 
east corner of John’s section. ~ 

John Winlow began to have a 
clear understanding of the affair. 
The building, which had stood 
on a somewhat high foundation, 
had been secured by ropes and 
| chains to a low truck made from 
the running gears of a wagon— 
a manner of moving small houses 
that is common in the West, 
where many shacks are bought 
ready-made at railway stations, 
and hauled for miles to homesteads. John 
Winlow was not one to do anything rash. He 
‘had not yet identified old Charley Brad’s com- 
| panion, and therefore did not know whether he 
would be in danger of violence if he should 








show himself. So he held his peace, and con- | 


tinued to listen. 

| There were frequent halts in the earlier part 
| of John Winlow’s ride. Once a rope broke or 
| chain slipped, and a corner of the shack tilted 
| backward. The slant was so sudden that John’s 
| balance was lost, and he made a shuffling sound 
| as he lurched over on his side. The movement 
was unheard, however, in the unsuspecting team- 
sters’ eagerness to check the horses and repair 
the break. 

“We must make haste with this job, or day- 
light’ll catch us,”’ said Charley Brad. ‘‘Must be 
nigh upon two o’clock.”’ 

“Nigher three,” said the other, whose voice 
sounded familiar to John, but for whom no name 
|came to mind in connection with the voice. 
“But there’s no use being so scared about the 
hour. We're making fast time enough.” 

“Couldn’t make faster with this load, even if 
we was old Daddy Time himself,’ said Charley 
Brad. “And it’s nothing to me if the sun pops 
up right now an’ throws us out in the broad light 
of day. This job is yours, not mine.” 

It seemed a long time to young Winlow, as he 
crouched within, before he could make up his 
mind as to the identity of the leader in the theft. 
John had his revolver with him, but’ was almost 
as much averse to shooting at a fellow-human 
being as he was to becoming a target for one. 
He resolved to lie low, ascertain where his house 
was going, and reflect well on means for escaping 
safely and getting back his own again. 

Before long there was another halt, and John 
judged from the consultation that a gully or deep 
“draw” was reached. The discussion ended, 
and a forward move was made in the direction 
indicated by the unknown man with the familiar 
voice. 

“I picked the exact trail out day before yester- 
day,” he said. “You might know I wouldn’t 
come four or five miles over here in the night to 
drag a house without knowing how the thing 
was to be drug.” 





took a good-night look at his tintype of Lucinda, 


“Likely not,”’ assented Charley Brad. “When 


cloth in imitation of his mother’s housewifery, | 


say. A man had ought to be married when he’s 





“THEN JOHN WAXED POLITE.” 


as old as I be, and where’d I get a house easier, 
I'd like to know? Oh, I guess Lucindy’ll come 
to time all right when she finds I’ve got a sure 
enough house all ready for her.’ 

“*S’posin’ the sheriff comes to time first ?’’ 

“The sheriff won’t be in it if we just keep 
clost. We'll take this floor out and make a shed- 
room on the end, and cut a door where the 
winder is. The paint’s all ready to dab right on, 
an’ it’ll be dry before the house is missed. By 
that time there’ll be so many changes that the 
shack’s own mammy wouldn’t know whose it 
was.” 

By this time John knew the leading thief 
perfectly, for Lucinda had told him of her con- 
| ference with Porter Smith. John chuckled; he 

was not a bit afraid of Smith; and now he sat 
down in a state of much amusement, pondering 
a plan for getting more than even with this 
worthy. 

Porter Smith talked on glibly. Now that he 
was nearing the huddle of sheds and dugouts he 
called “home,’’ he waxed voluble. 

“There’s too many young kid gloves holding 
land unlawfully ; coming to it once a year maybe, 
and never doing nothing to build up the neigh- 
borhood. Why, of what use to anybody in the 
State of Kansas is a man like John Winlow? 
If I had him here now I’d tell him so, too. I 
like to shake my fist right under the noses of 
worthless little lap-dogs like him.” 

A look full of the desire for immediate revenge 

| gleamed in the eye of John, but only for a 
|moment. Then his face relaxed into an amused 
| smnile. 

“This is a first-rate sort of a little house he got 
built,’’ suggested Charley Brad. 

“Pretty good little house,” said Smith, with 

|an owner’s complacency. “But wait till you 
see how I’ll fix it up for me and Lucindy! And 
then I’ll get her to send right straight East for 
| her folks,—some of ’em’s got money, they say,— 
/and they’ll help build up the neighborhood 
| mightily. I tell you, it takes famblies to make 
a country grow, and not single penny-snappers 
|in back rooms of grocery stores, and them pre- 
tending to hold down gov’ment land honestly.” 

‘“** Pears to me like you’re single yourself yet,” 

| suggested Charley Brad. 
| “Well, I’m going to stop being so just as 
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soon’s I get this house fixed up,” said Porter 


| halt. 
At his call the horses stopped. After a deal 


}of backing, turning and jefking, the men stood 


| off and surveyed the shack amiably. 

| “I guess right there is a place for letting it 
down to the ground,” said the leader; and John 
Winlow’s time had come. 

As Porter Smith and Charley Brad stood side 
by side contemplating the scene with intense 
satisfaction, a key clicked, the door opened, and 
the owner appeared in the doorway holding his 
revolver very conspicuously, though muzzle up- 
ward, for he knew too much about Smith and 
Brad to fear that either of them would resist. 

“Don’t move hand nor foot—either of you!” 
shouted John, in the most dreadful voice he could 
muster; and both the thieves stood rigid in 
obedience. 

Then John waxed polite. “Fine night for 
moving, Mr. Smith! I’m sorry to see you’re 
not looking very spry.”’ 

In fact, Mr. Smith stood pale, gasping and 
speechless. 

“IT hope you have enjoyed the ride, Mr. 
Smith,” John went on. “Quite a new kind of 
surprise party! But now the fun 
is all over, I’m afraid, for I must 
go home. You will kindly start 
at once on the return journey. 
Hold on! don’t move yet! It is 
quite usual after surprise parties 
to take up a collection to pay the 
expenses. That’s what I’m going 
todo now. I'll tell you why.” 

The rogues, bewildered by his 
manner and scared by his con- 
tinual flourishing of the revolver, 
stood perfectly mute. 

“T’m going to take up a collec- 
tion of twenty-eight dollars,” 
John went on, “twenty-five from 
Mr. Smith and three from Mr. 
Brad.” 

“I aint got a blamed cent!” 
said old Charley Brad, with a 
certain joy. 

“But Mr. Smith owes you 
three dollars for your night’s 
work; I heard him admit it. 
He will pay me on your account, 
and then you won’t have any 
claim on him.” 

“And I aint to get nothing for 
the use of my team?” said old 
Charley, almost crying. 

“Oh, you’ve had the pleasure 
of Mr. Smith’s company, and 
you’ve heard his agreeable re- 
marks about lap-dogs and such 
like, and you’ve seen how he 
keeps his promise to shake his 
fist under my nose. Now, then!” 
and here John raised his voice 
very sternly. “Step right up 
‘with the twenty-eight dollars, 
Mr. Smith! You have the money 
in your shirt pocket.” 

“This here’s highway robbery!” observed 
Smith, putting his hand in his pocket. 

“Well, suppose I march you both in to the 
Garden City calaboose instead of taking up the 
collection ?”” said John; whereupon Mr. Smith 
groaned and tossed his wallet to the floor at 
John’s feet. 

“All right. I’ll look into it later,” said John. 
“Now let me show you why this is not highway 
robbery. I don’t fine you because you’ve stolen 
my property, but because you’ve no doubt racked 
it a good deal. And then you have made me 
break my promise to my employer to be at the 
store early this forenoon. That will be a dead 
loss of some trade to him, for groceries are 
booming these days, and I ought to pay him 
something. You see, no highway robbery; just 
a collection of damages! But you can move 
into the calaboose if you prefer, and I’ll hand 
Mr. Smith’s wallet to the justice of the peace 
as a deposit on account of the fines he will 
likely lay on, if he doesn’t hold you both for trial 
by the regular court.” 

“We can drag your house right straight back,” 
said Smith, in a much seared tone; for he prob- 
ably reflected that his crop would be lost if he 
were held in the calaboose for a month or so 
before trial. 

“Allright! Hustle, then!’ John jumped to 
the ground, weapon in hand. “Start up your 
horses! I’ll walk behind you this trip.” 

Charley Brad flourished his blacksnake whip 
and brought it down furiously on the backs of his 
horses. 

“No cruelty to animals!” cried John. “Don’t 
do that again, Mr. Brad. I won’t see animals 
abused, and it’s not their fault that you’re in this 
little serape.”’ And away went the procession on 
the back track across the prairie. 

The sun had risen half-way toward the zenith 
when the original site was reached, the fasten- 
ings loosened, and the shack replaced where it 
had been the day before. 

When all was done the guilty pair unhitched 
their teams, turned eastward, and were about to 
depart when John stopped them. 

“Mr. Brad, you acknowledge that Mr. Smith 
has paid me three dollars on your account, eh?” 

“T s’pose I got to,”’ said old Charley. 

“All right, then he’s paid you for your night’s 
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work. Now, Mr. Smith, I’ve concluded to hand | 
you back your wallet. The shack seems all 
right, and I don’t want to be too hard on a 
neighbor. You'll jygt remember one thing, 
though: if you put me to any kind of trouble, [ 
can fetch you up for stealing my house; if you 
don’t, I'll keep quiet about it. Now you can git. 
Good day !” 

The receding forms of men and horses grew 
small and smaller to John Winlow’s view. They 
seemed miles away when he rolled his quilts 
together, ran his wrist under the strap that bound 
them, locked the door of his travelled shack, and 
walked across the prairie toward his work, 
feeling pretty sure that Mr. Porter Smith would 
not interfere with his proving up, in which sur- 
mise John was correct. 

He moved to the homestead, as he ought to 
have done before, and has since represented his 
district in the legislature. He has never told the 
story of how he saved his shack, except at 
Topeka. KATE WARTHEN SEARCY. 


* 
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The Mutiny of Tippoo Sahib. 
Adventure with an elephant. 


IPPOO SAHIB was not as tall as Jumbo, 
but he was one of the four largest 
elephants which have trodden the soil of 
America during the last half century. He 

was also one of the most untamed and dangerous, 
for he killed three keepers and disabled several 
others. 

His will was good to do much more mischief ; 
but the managers of the Van Amburg Show 
with which he travelled, much against 
his inclination, had perfected a system of 
checks and hindrances to his ambition, 
in the way of foot-chains, heel-ropes and 
steel-pointed goads, sufficient, in fact, to 
break the very heart of an elephant. 

He so often exerted himself, however, 
to throw off the galling yoke of man, that 
they finally killed him, by means of a 
cannon, it is said. 

On one occasion the Van Amburg 
menagerie had given a day and evening 
exhibition at Port Jervis, New York, and 
set off very early on the following morn- 
ing to go to Milford, Pennsylvania, which 
is about seven miles from Port Jervis, and 
on the other side of the Delaware River. 

As the bridge across the Delaware at 
Port Jervis was then a weak old wooden 
structure, —for this was many years ago,— 
the manager did not dare trust Tippoo 
upon it, lest his great weight should 
break it down. Beside, Tippoo had an 
aversion to bridges; if they did not feel right to 
him when he first set his forefeet on the planks, 
no amount of coaxing or prodding would induce 
him to take another step. 

It was more than doubtful whether he could 
be cajoled into crossing the old bridge; and 
so orders were issued to his keeper to conduct 
him across the ford below the bridge and distant 
about four hundred yards from it. 

At this season of the year the Delaware was 
at the stage which the lumbermen of that region 
call “rafting water’’—that is to say, neither very 
high nor low. There were four or five feet of 
water on the “gravels” at the ford. The keeper, 
therefore, hired a young man of the place to row 
him across in a boat, his plan being to lead the | 
elephant behind the boat. 

But immediately on reaching the river old Tip 
became sulky and refused to step into the water ; 
he saw that the bottom was full of small 
boulders, and knew they would hurt his feet. 
He had been in a bad humor for several days. 
Captivity produced that effect on his temper 
periodically; and the end of a sulky fit was 
usually a fracas which was thought to terminate 
fortunately if the big elephant did not kill some 
person outright. 

An hour or more was spent in coaxing and 
urging him to ford the stream; but the ugly old 
fellow merely swung himself sullenly and blared 
stubborniy when prodded. He did not like the 
looks of those stones in the water, and would 
not put foot into the river. 

Meantime the score or two of cages containing 
the other animals had been sent over the bridge ; 
and the manager, seeing the trouble at the ford, 
approached, and feeling some apprehension on 
account of the crowd of people collected about 
the elephant, ordered the keeper to take Tip up 
to the bridge and risk it. 

They thought that Tippoo knew the word 
“bridge,”’ for the manager had no sooner spoken 
it than the elephant made a sudden rush into the 
water, dragging the keeper after him, and 
splashing so tremendously that the poor man 
was nearly choked while trying to keep pace 
with him. Tippoo hated bridges more than he 
disliked fords. 

The young man with the boat pushed directly 
off and succeeded in picking up the keeper as the 
elephant plodded out to the middle of the stream. 
But here the bottom was even’ rougher, the | 
boulders being of considerable size, slippery and | 
rolling underfoot. This put the great beast in a | 
fresh temper. 

He flapped his huge ears, grumbled, roared, | 
and at length stopped short, heading up the | 
stream, the swift current now rippling against | 











| the folks ashore! 
| crowd ?” 
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his huge brown sides. His keeper feared that 
he would go back ; but at that moment a diversion 
occurred. An object came in sight which even 
old Tip had never seen, much as he had travelled 
on more than one continent. He suddenly raised 
his ears and stared a big elephantine stare. 

The nondescript object was coming down the 





river, and had just emerged from between two | 


piers of the old bridge. Evidently Tip could not 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to its 
character. 
life, and moreover, it was bearing directly down 
upon him, as if with hostile intent. 

He had been looking for trouble all the morning, 
and with ears raised still higher he now gave 
vent to a trumpet-like blast of defiance that 
echoed far along both shores. 

What he had seen coming down the river was 
one of those quaint lumber-rafts with its crew 
which form so characteristic a feature of the 
upper Delaware. It was manned by four tanned, 
bare-armed raftsmen who were working hard at 
the long sweeps to keep the unwieldy craft in 
the main channel. The raft itself was composed 
of large, peeled hemlock logs, over which were 
laid low tiers of oak railroad ties. 

Justin Bender, one of the raft’s crew that met 
Tippoo Sahib in the river that morning, now a 
much-respected citizen in Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania, was at that time but sixteen or 
seventeen years old, and was making his first 
trip down the Delaware. His brother, Jasper 
Bender, was also on the raft. 

Both assisted in navigating it. They had cut 
and hewed five hundred of the railroad ties, and 
on the sale of them at Portland, Pennsylvania, 
the Bender boys were depending for money to 


visit Philadelphia and gain a glimpse of city life. | Ezra was already trembling like a leaf with | 


It was moving and seemed to have | 





COMPANION. 


set my blood all chilly. What looked like his 
big tail was pointed up-stream toward us. 

“ *What’s it besttodo? What’s it best to do?’ 
Jasper yelled. ‘That cretur can swallow a man 
| whole at a mouthful! He will tear this raft all 
| to pieces and grab us as soon as we get near 
| him!’ 

“Then Callahan seemed to wake up. ‘Sheer 
| off!’ he said. ‘Sheer off quick, so’s to get by 
him. Hard over, both of you!’ 

“He laid hold of the sweep-handle with us. 
Jasper took hold, too. We tried to veer across 
to the New York side, but the set of the current 
was against us. The raft was getting nearer the 
elephant every minute. 

“*Tug! Tug to it! Surge at it!’ Callahan 
cried. But we found that we were not veering 
off much, and Jasper whirled round to look 
again. 

***Look, look!’ he yelled. 
him! That was his head! 
| We shall run into him!’ 

“With that Ezra and I let go the sweep- 
handle, and it was every man for himself. I 
| was never so frightened in my life. The front 
| of the raft was near the elephant. He seemed 
| to be waiting for us, reaching out his trunk, 
|making a horrible noise that might have been 
| heard three miles. We didn’t know what to 
| think nor what to do. The current was rapid ; 
| the raft glided directly toward the monster, and 
| all along shore the people were shouting franti- 
cally to us. 
| “For my own part, I did not pay much 
| attention to the people. My eyes were on that 
| big, roaring, tooting animal. I knew that we 
| should be afoul of him in half a minute more. 





‘We're right on to 
He’s looking at us! 





“THE NEXT MOMENT WE RAN, 


It is almost needless to say that Justin and | 
Jasper Bender had never seen an elephant; | 


neither had Amos Callahan, the “‘captain’’ of the 
raft, nor Ezra Coulson, another young woodsman 
who had taken passage on it. 

Hence the spectacle of Tippoo Sahib, trumpet- 


ing savagely in the river, filled the youngsters | 


with astonishment. But I will allow Justin 


| Bender to tell his experience in his own words, | 


as nearly as I can recall them. 

“Port Jervis,” he said, “looked like a large 
town te Jasper and me. We had never been so 
far down the river before; and Callahan said 
that when we had run through the bridge and 
got into the slack water below the rifts where 
the ford was, we might hitch up to the bank and 
take a look at the place. ‘ 

“We had been poling all the latter part of the 
night, and had come about fifteen miles since 
daybreak. I was at the steering sweep when 


BUMP, INTO THE ELEPHANT.” 


fright. His teeth literally chattered. ‘Ie’s—le’s— 
le’s—jump off!’ he cried with a quavering voice. 

“T heard a splash behind me, and glancing 
round, saw Ezra up to his neck, partly swimming, 
partly wading. Then Callahan jumped, and 
Jasper went after him. But I still gripped the 
sweep-handle ; for I couldn’t swim much, partic- 
ularly in that swift water. The next moment 
we ran, bump, into the elephant! 

“My hair, I think, fairly stood up when we 
struck him. His trunk, which Ezra thought 
was his tail, gave a twirl round one of the front 





string-pieces of the raft, and I heard it cracking. | 


But the momentum of the heavy raft pushed the 
| great beast nearly off his feet; he gave ground 
| and stumbled on the stones. I thought that it 
| would roll him over, but he caught his footing 
ji and again, as the raft pushed him down- 

stream. 

“T could see his little red-bordered eyes roll and 
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asking any questions, to show my ignorance, | 
concluded that the big animal in the river was an 
elephant such as I had read of in my reading- 
book at school. 

“After a while I asked a man what elephants 
fedon. He replied that this one had made his 
supper the night before on hay, bread ani 
turnips. It was quite a relief to me to learn that 
they did not eat human beings. The same man 
informed me that this elephant’s name was 
Tippoo Sahib, and that he was owned by a 
circus and menagerie company which had giver 
a show at Port Jervis the previous day and 
evening. 

“*You ought to make them pay you for break- 
ing up your raft,’ the man said to me. 

“On hearing this I ran up to the bridge, 
crossed over and told Jasper, Ezra and Callahan 
what I had learned. 

“By this time the elephant had left the river 
and was on the road to Milford, with his keeper 
and the rest of the troupe. After talking the 
matter over together, we determined to follow 
them, and if possible obtain damages for the loss 
of our raft. 
| “All four of us set off on foot, accordingly, and 
| reached Milford a little before noon. The tents 
| of the menagerie were being erected just outside 
the village for an afternoon performance. Our 
captain at length found the manager and asked 
redress, which was roughly refused. 

“Then Callahan went to consult a lawyer, who 
advised him to sue and attach the elephant, during 
the performance. The threat brought the 
manager to terms, and the matter was adjusted 
in the afternoon by the payment of seventy-five 








dollars to us. 

“For three or four days afterward we were 
employed picking up our raft, which was 
strewn along the river-banks all the way 
down to Water Gap, so that we lost many 
of the logs and ties. Still, we did not 
lose much by our adventure, although 
some of our folks used to say that we 
three boys had been scared out of a 
year’s growth.” 


ee 


Famous Americans. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


MONG the letters of introduction 

A which I brought out from England 

to distinguished Americans, during 

my first visit to the United States, was 

one from John Bright to Mr. Charles 

Sumner. I had only occasion to deliver 

it in a formal sort of way. For I hap- 

pened not long after my arrival in New 

York to meet Mr. Sumner in the office 

| of the New York Independent—to which I had 
begun to contribute some articles. 

I was talking with one of the editors of the 
paper when the door of the room opened and a 
tall and stately man came in. I was only just 
getting used to the ways then prevalent in 
American newspaper offices, which allowed any 
one who pleased to walk into what here in 

| England we are accustomed to call, in a too 
familiar and therefore wearisome phrase, the 
sanctum of the editor. 

I do not know whether the same frank and 
hospitable custom still prevails in the United 
States, for I have not been in an American 
editor’s room for five or six years. But at that 
time the editor’s door stood open, like the gate of 
the good Axylus in Homer, who is commended 
by the poet for the fact that his gate was never 

| closed against anybody. Poor dear, good Axylus! 
| he must have been bored mightily now and then, 


we came in sight of the bridge; Callahan and | those big ears flap, as he tried again and again to | one may think. 


Ezra stood by to help me, if the current took us 
on to the bridge piers. Jasper was at the 
forward end of the raft, looking out for 
shoals. 

“We had to work vigorously to keep it clear of 
the bridge, Ezra and I shoving at the sweep and 
Callahan giving us the word; and we were 
under the shadow of it when Jasper suddenly 
shouted something that we did not hear distinctly, 
for the wind sucked under the bridge and the 
current rippled loudly against the piers. 

“*Hey? What?’ Ezra shouted and looked 
around. 

“*There’s something or other in the river 
down there!’ said Jasper. ‘And only look at 
Did ye ever see such a 


“The bank of the river on the New York side 
seemed to be black with people, many of them 
shouting and looking at us. But what caught 
my eye most was that great beast in the middle 
of the stream. 

“Jasper ran half-way back to us. 
that’s an awful cretur!’ he said. 
as a load o’ hay!’ 

“Ezra and I forgot all about steering the raft. 
We stood by the sweep-handle and stared. 

“*What is it?’ said Ezra. ‘I can’t make him 
out. Is that his tail or his head? He swings it 
like a tail, but his ears are just back of it. And 
for goodness sake, Justin, what are those great 
stubby things that look like teeth ?’ 

“Ezra was as pale as a ghost. Callahan stood 
looking at it with his mouth half-open, and did 
not say a word. The current was taking us 
straight toward the animal. We could see him 
splash water, and pretty soon he gave a toot that 


‘Fellers, 
‘He’s as big 


brace himself and get a firm footing in the water. 
The raft pushed him fifteen or twenty yards 
before he stopped it. Then finding that he had 
the best of the pushing-match, he uttered another 
tremendous toot, and wrenching off the string- 
piece, threw it more than fifty feet. 

“With that the front end of the raft began to 
come apart, and the ties to float off. Sink or 
swim, I thought that I had better take to the 


the river, and I jumped. 

“The water was not quite over my head, but I 
went under two or three times, and came very 
near being carried into a deep hole where I 
should probably have drowned, for nobody dared 
come out there near the elephant, who was now 
hurling the ties and logs in every direction, 
trumpeting forth his savage joy. 

“T managed to get on a rock where the water 
came only a little above my waist. From that 
stone I stepped to another, and so waded ashore 
on the New York side, the people cheering and 
chaffing me all the way. Jasper had waded 
ashore on the Pennsylvania side, and I saw 
Callahan and Ezra standing on a shoal farther 
up-stream toward the bridge. We did not get 
together for an hour. 

“While I was getting out of the river our raft 
had swung around the elephant. The portion of 
it which he had not torn to pieces grounded on a 
gravel bar. It broke up there and floated away, 
log by log. : 

“T had joined the crowd on the Port Jervis 
side; and as I looked very wild and wet, the 
people laughed at me considerably. I heard 
them using the word ‘elephant;’ and without 





water before that long-nosed monster got hold of | 
me. I could see the yellow stones in the bed of 


| In my early days of New York the doors of 
the editorial room were often opened by some 
interesting and modest young lady, who, before 
saying one word to the editor, refreshed herself 
with a glass of water from the ice-pitcher, and 
then unfolded her manuscript and proceeded to 
enlarge upon its merits. In London the editor 
of a great newspaper was at that time, and still 
is, guarded-round with a triple wall. The editor 
will only see a cabinet minister by appointment, 
and even then probably not in the editorial room. 
As to the ambitious young woman of England,— 
at all events of London,—it would not enter into 
her wildest dreamings to think of being allowed 
to interview an editor in the sacro-sanctity of 
his private office. 

I only note all this to explain the kind of 
| surprise with which I saw the unknown an 
stately figure enter the room of my friend the 
| editor. The moment I saw the face and the 
form I was clear in my mind that somebody well 
worth knowing had come into the room. The 
I was introduced to Senator Sumner. 

I told, him of my letter of introduction to him 
| from John Bright, and added that I meant to 
| put off presenting it to him until we met in 

Washington, where at that time I had not yet 
| been. A certain sort of friendship sprang 
|up from that day between Mr. Sumner ani 
| myself. 
| Sumner was a man who had impressed his 
| image somewhat firmly on the English mind. 
Men in England knew of him as a strong and 
| most eloquent opponent of slavery, and up to the 

outbreak of the Civil War in the United States 

there was hardly an Englishman who was not 2 
| convinced opponent of the plantation system. 
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division of opinion, which it would take too long 
to attempt to explain within the limits of this 
article, although I think it could be explained. 

Great sympathy was felt for Sumner in Eng- 
land at the time of the attack made on him by 
Preston Brooks in the old Senate-Chamber at 
Washington. That was the attack which Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, then a famous English 
statesman whose knowledge and whose intel- 
lectual foresight were almost beyond compare 
among the English statesmen of his time, described 
as the first blow struck in a civil war. 


Taken at a Disadvantage. 


Before I saw Sumner I had believed him to be 
a small and weakly man. When | saw a stately 
giant I was much surprised. 1 had always 
assumed that Preston Brooks beat him down out 
of sheer superiority of physical strength. 

Sumner afterward showed me the seat in the 
old Senate-Chamber which he was occupying 
when assaulted by Brooks, and explained to me 
that when he was unexpectedly struck on the 
head with a heavy cane and attempted to get to 
his feet he found that the desk under which he 
had put his knees made a complete bar to his 
movements, and in another moment he was 
senseless from loss of blood. Had he got to his 
feet in time I think his assailant would have had 
a troublesome moment or two. Sumner’s wrists 
seemed hard and strong as a bar of iron. 

Sumner was a man of high and libéral educa- 
tion. He had travelled a good deal in Europe, 
and had made many friends there. Lle was fond 
of European art and European cities. He loved 
to ramble among the bookstalls on the quays of 
Paris, and he loved to wander, too, through the 
galleries of the Vatican in Rome. He was fond 
of studying European history, and he was par- 
ticularly delighted to get into the semi-obscure 
places which are half-lighted by memoir and 
gossip and personal recollection,—the torch held 
up by quiet men long since passed away,—and 
over which the more stately lamp of history 
hardly condescends to cast even a passing flare. 

At the time when I first knew Mr. Sumner, 
he had made himself unpopular in England by 
the course he had taken with regard to the 
Alabama dispute. 

Mr. Summer had been a lover of England— 
had been devoted to Englantl. He honored her 
as the country which had made so vast a sacrifice 
of money to rid herself of the slave system in 
her West Indian colonies and possessions. He 
counted with absolute certainty on England’s 
sympathy with the North when the Civil War 
broke out. When he found that the governing 
classes and the moneyed classes and the aris- 
tocracy generally were in favor of the South 
he believed that England had become renegade 
to her own most honored principles. 

_ He was mistaken. A stranger is very apt to 
confound the utterances of the governing classes 
in England with the voice of the people of 
England. The vast majority of the people 
of England were from first to last on the side 
of the North. Mr. Sumner did not seethis. He 
and 1 had many a long talk over the question ; 
but he could not be reasoned out of his own 
belief. His love for England turned into some- 
thing very like hate. He had been all his life a 
devoted advocate of peace—now it seemed to 
many as if his heart were set on driving America 
into a war with England. 

He was chairman of the Senate’s Committee 
on Foreign Affairs—a position which, added to 
his own personal influence, eloquence, and force 
of character, gave him a great place in the con- 
troversy. He started the theory of ‘‘consequen- 
tial’ or “indirect”? damages for the harm done 
by the Alabama—a theory which the govern- 
ment of. the United States afterward quietly 
abandoned, and in which neither General Grant 
nor Mr. Hamilton Fish, then the Secretary of 
State, had ever put any faith. 

I am not, however, going to try to revive this 
old and dead controversy. I am only concerned 
about the part which Mr. Sumner took in it. 
One day, I think it was in Washington, Mr. 
Sumner was expounding to me his theory of the 
indirect damages. 

He took a sheet of paper, and there he set 

down a sort of chart of his principle. It looked 
on the paper very much like a pedigree, a sort of 
family tree. This act of damage created others 
which went off to the left and were bracketed 
there; this other created new damages, too, 
which went off to the right hand, and were 
bracketed there; and out of each of these grew 
others, going off also to the right and left. I 
have always kept this chart of the consequential 
damages as an interesting historical relic or 
curiosity. 
_I had the temerity to give a lecture in the 
Cooper Institute, New York, against Mr. Sum- 
ner’s theories about the attitude of England 
during the Civil War. My contention was 
simply that while the ruling classes in England 
had as a whole been undoubtedly in sympathy 
With the Confederate side of the struggle, the 
vast majority of the English public had been 
resolutely in favor of the Federal cause. 

Mr. Sumner wrote me a kindly letter about 
my discourse—to the effect that he would only 
be too glad to believe that my interpretation 
of English public feeling was correct, but he 
evidently did not quite believe it. 





When the war broke out there was a curious | 





1. saw him several times in Washington, he 
| was then living somewhere near the Arlington 
| House. I saw him also in London, some time 
after, when he was making his last visit to 
Europe. That was not very long before his 
death. 

Mr. Sumner’s style of speaking impressed me 
as being too elaborately got up. It was very 
| powerful, but it was also somewhat ponderous. 
He seemed to me to have the intellectual weak- 
| ness, or at all events overcarefulness, which I 
have noticed in other great speakers—the desire 
to make his review of the case absolutely exhaus- 
tive, to leave nothing whatever unsaid, or not 
sufficiently said. ‘There was a want of perspec- 
tive— everything was made as prominent as 
everything else. 

I had once some talk with him about Cobden 
|and Bright, and it interested me much to hear 
' him say that he thought Cobden a much more 
| thorough democrat than Bright. I quite agreed 
| with Mr. Sumner, but I was especially interested 
| in his expression of opinion because I had heard 
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engrossed in any subject which was on his mind. 
I should think that any one who met him | 
while he was working out his scheme of the | 
indirect damages would have found it hard to 
get him to take much interest in any other) 
subject. But when his mind was not thus 
actually absorbed, he could be a delightful talker 
on various subjects. And of what account can 
a man be in political life whose mind is not | 
sometimes wholly absorbed in one particular | 
subject ? 


—— —— 





The Captured Hessian. 


N one of the most beautiful parts of the| 
valley of the Brandywine, not far from 
where. the historic stream curves around | 
the bold bluff of Point Lookout, there stood | 

in Revolutionary days, and still stands, a farm | 
house of the good old colonial type. The blue 
smoke curling upward from its wide chimneys | 
seemed always to savor of the good cheer within, | 
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and, while David hid himself behind some shocks 
of corn within the shadow of the corner, Ezra 
climbed to the haymow, having first, to his great 
relief, hidden his pistol among the corn. He 
carried with him, instead, a sack half-filled with 
grain. 

Ezra, having reached his post, from which he 
could slip out of sight in an instant, overturned 
his load, and a cataract of golden wheat descended 
upon the unprotected face of the soldier. 

In an instant he was awake. Confused and 
blinded by the shower, he sprang to his feet, 
groping vainly for his weapons. In a moment he 
would have been out and away, but David’s voice 
rang out, sounding, muffled by the corn, like a 
man’s: “If thee moves, I will shoot thee.’ The 
captain stopped, irresolute. “If thee looks behind 
thee, or tries to escape, I will shoot thee through 
the heart. Thee must do just as I tell thee to do. 
Go out of the door and follow the path to the left, 
and mind thee doesn’t look behind thee!” 
David stopped, startled at his own boldness. 

The Hessian, sullenly obeying, stalked out into 






the very same thing said by Cobden himself. | and over its spreading roof the branches of great | the sunlight, followed by David, the sword hitting 





HE MADE NO EFFORT TO ESC 


Bright was not a genuine democrat at all; that 
he wanted the accomplishment of two or three 
great reforms, and, beyond that, he did not 
particularly care whether England went far on 
the way to democracy or not—whereas Cobden 
declared that he was himself a democrat because 
of his belief in the principle of democracy. 

Mr. Sumner had not a keen sense of humor, 
as will be seen from an anecdote which he told 
me. Bright, he observed, once told him that it 
was a great thing for an Englishman to be made 
a Right Honorable—“*You see the title sticks to 
you forever.”” Mr. Sumner seriously believed that 
this was a deliberate expression of Bright’s own 
personal feeling and personal ambition. 

Any one who really knew Bright would know 
that that was “only his fun’—his way of 
throwing contempt on the mean ambition of other 
men. I can see in imagination the scornful lip 
and the satirical expression of Bright as he 
promulgated that doctrine. Mr. Bright and I 
had parted political company for long before his 
death; but I know quite well how much and 
how little he cared about the title of Right 
Honorable or any other title whatever. 


“Stick to the United States.” 


When I was about to leave America after my 
first visit, a visit of considerable length, I met 
Mr. Sumner, in Boston or New York, | forget 
which, and I told him I was going back to 
Europe. He knew that I was writing a good 
deal for certain American newspapers and mag- 
azines, and he said, “But you are only going 
en congé, I hope?” I explained to him that I 
hoped to return to the States again and again, 
but that I had no intention of giving up London 
as a home. 

He was most kind, and urged me strongly to 
stick to the United States, where, he was good 
enough to say, I had already made many friends. 
I could not alter my plans, however. Even 
already I saw sigus of a great political struggle 
coming up for my own country—for Ireland—in 
which I had a hope and an ambition to play 
some part, however insignificant. 

But for that hope and that ambition, I should 
probably have settled down in the United States, 
for which I had grown already to have a strong 
and sincere, and even an almost sentimental 
affection. I have always had a grateful and 


and friendly persistency. 

The time when I saw Mr. Sumner in London 
was the last time I ever saw him. I was in 
America again during his lifetime, but I was 


I did not come in his way. 





became terribly—I cannot use a weaker word— 


I heard Cobden say good-humoredly that | 


|enemy. Then David, angered by the sight of the 


genial memory of Mr. Sumner’s kindly advice | 





maples hung. At one side was the | 
orchard, and by its edge wound 
the lane, to join the road beyond. | 
One day in October, 1777, the 
autumn sunbeams sifting down | 
through the leaves of the maples 
flickered upon the curly heads | 
and homespun clothes of two | 
boys, who, sgated on the great | 
stepping-stone in front of the 
door, were busily digging in the 
dust with their bare toes. They 
were brothers, and their father— 
whose name, with the date 1760, 
was cut on the stone beneath | 
them— was a Quaker of the| 
strictest type. 
As this was Fifth day, he had 
ridden off, with his wife behind 
him, to Bermingham meeting- 
house, a few miles up the valley, | 
in spite of the danger from roving | 
bands from the British army. | 
The boys were left at home, for | 
the father judged them safer | 
there, especially as a body of 
Continentals were encamped by 
the stream below the house. 
Suddenly David, the elder 





APE. boy, dropped a walnut-bur on 


his brother’s toe, then, jumping | 
behind a tree to protect his own feet, he shouted, | 
“Let’s feed our chickens. I'll race thee to the | 
barn !”’ 

In a moment two pairs of brown legs were 
twinkling in the sunlight as their owners spurted | 
toward the great stone barn, hidden from the | 
house by the grove of maples. Past the corn-crib 
they raced, and up the slope to where the great | 
barn-doors stood wide open, letting in a flood of 
sunshine on the hay-strewn floor. It was still | 
quite early in the day. 

They had reached the threshold nearly abreast | 
when both lads stopped short and stood amazed. | 
Well they might be, for, on a pile of hay just | 
within the doors, lay a redcoat,—a Hessian | 
captain, indging from his long boots and his | 
uniform,—sleeping heavily, with his sword and | 
pistols lying beside him! 

With one impulse the boys turned and ran, | 
never stopping until they were safe behind the 
corn-crib, out of sight of the redcoat, should he | 
awake. What could a British soldier be doing in | 
their barn? There could be but one explanation : | 
He must be the leader of a night-foraging party ; | 
he must have lain down in the barn for a nap | 
while his men went about the neighborhood. | 
They must have struck the American camp and | 
been driven across the Brandywine, away from-, 
their sleeping captain. That would explain the 
firing which the boys had heard in the night. 

They could not allow a Hessian to sleep in 
their barn, especially as they had seen some of 
their pet chickens with twisted necks, lying beside 
him, ready to be carried off. 

What should they do? If they went to the 
Continental camp for aid, he might awake while 
they were gone and escape with the chickens. 
Young as they were, they readily imagined that 
he would burn the barn, and even the house itself, 
if there were time, for they never reflected that he 
would be exceedingly careful to do nothing likely 
to attract notice from the Continentals. 

“Ezra,” said David, ““we must get his sword 
and pistols, and then force him to go down to the 
camp! It is the only way.” 

Little Ezra trembled at the audacity of this 
proposition, but both felt that the case was des- 
perate, and nerved by this they crept stealthily 
back, until they could again look on the sleeping 


murdered fowls, softly stole the pistols and the 
sword away from the sleeper’s side. He gavea 
pistol to Ezra, who immediately got as far away | 
from the hand which held it as possible, and kept | 
the sword and the other pistol for himself. 
At this juncture the prostrate soldier snored, 

and the boys, as if pulled by a string, scampered | 
backward out of the barn. David, tripping over | 





Again the boys crept softly through the door, 


against his bare legs at every step. Ezra slipped 
down from the mow, regaining, not very joyfully, 
his pistol, and came on behind. 

The redcoat felt sure that the mysterious com- 
mand must be obeyed. Once before he had heard 
that Quaker “‘thee,”” and the memory was most 
clear, if not most pleasant. When first brought 
to England from his German home, he had, 
when given over to ale and ale-filled companions, 
tried to break up one of the peaceful meetings of 
some Quakers. He had a vivid recollection of a 
young man in a collarless coat, who, following 
him out of the little meeting-house, had said, 
* Although it is to the great hurt of my soul, it may 
beto the betterment of thine, therefore I shall try 
to drive Satan out of thee,” and had thereupon 
given him such a thrashing that it hurt him yet to 
think of it. 

With many muttered oaths and speculations 
as to who his captors could be, the Hessian 
strode along, making no effort to escape, for he 
heard the clink of the sword, and where it was he 
felt the pistols must be also. 

A strange and most ludicrous picture the trio 
presented, as they marched one after another 
down the path toward the river, over the fields 
where the shocks of corn stood in the golden 
October sunshine, and the pumpkins lay chang- 
ing from green to yellow. Down ‘through the 
rich meadows, shaded here and there by great 
oaks and tulip-trees, they marched, and through 
the spicewood thickets close by the waterside. 

At last they emerged from the bushes into an 
open grove, beside which rippled the Brandy- 
wine. Scattered under the trees were the white 
tents and the nondescript lean-to’s of the Conti- 
nentals’ camp. 

No sooner was the queer procession seen than 
it was surrounded by a laughing, cheering crowd 
of soldiers, for discipline was not strict in those 
days, and the merriment was redoubled when the 
Hessian, daring at last to look around, went wild 
with rage and chagrin upon discovering the size 
of his captors. 

But David and Ezra were on their dignity, and 
without a smile they brought the prisoner up to 
where the gray-haired colonel stood, drawn from 
his tent by the commotion. David there called 


| out, just as he had heard the soldiers do, “‘Halt, 


prisoner! Attention!” He then brought the 
great sword to his shoulder, and saluted with the 
pistol, Ezra following suit. 

“What is this, boys?” said the colonel, with a 
kindly smile. “Have you been raiding King 
George’s camp, and brought back a prisoner ?” 

“No,” answered David, “‘but, thee sees, this 
soldier was sleeping in our barn, and had killed 
our chickens, and probably meant to do more, so 
we got his sword and pistols, and made him come 
down here to thee, and—”’ 

Here Ezra broke in: ““Thee won’t tell mother, 
will thee? For she would think it was fighting, 
and then Friend Cope would speak about us in 
First-day meeting.” 

Ezra’s voice was drowned by a roar of laughter 
from the circle of soldiers, and the colonel, smil- 
ing, promised to make it all right with their 
mother by going home with them and telling her 
what brave boys she had, if they would first honor 
him by taking dinner in camp. At which the 
boys were struck With pride and embarrassment 
in a way wonderful to see. 

That dinner! The boys looked back to it with 
pride for the rest of their lives! How they 
toasted their country, and Washington and the 
army, and everything else they could think of, in 
sweet Delaware cider, and how, much to their 
own confusion, they were toasted themselves! 

But the crowning touch of all came when the 
Hessian, who had recovered his spirits after a 
hearty meal, entered, attended by his guards, and 
begged leave in very bad English to shake his two 
captors by the hand, and asked permission to 
present David with the sword and Ezra with the 
pistols which they had held before under different 
circumstances, saying that they were from “van 
old soldier to two young vuns.” So he was a 
good-hearted Hessian, after all! 

That sword and those pistols, after doing even 


going about the farther states a good deal and | the sword, fell sprawling down one side of the | better service than before for their country in the 
| incline, while Ezra rolled down the other. But | War of 1812, now hang in an old colonial mansion 

I have a deep and clearly cut impression of | nothing threatening followed, and after cautiously | on the banks of the Brandywine, and many a 
him. People said he was overbearing—I did not regaining their weapons, they held a council of | youth has been inspired to true patriotism by the 
find him so. Of course he was a man who| war, and decided upon a plan of action. 


story of how his ancestors used them in the days 
gone by. Henry 8S. CANBY. 
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| nor any of his household ought to be denied the 


->. | “domestic tranquility’ which the Constitution 
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Current Topics. 


In the.etymology of the word concert 
is found the influence of a Latin word meaning 
to contend. This fact has a bearing on current 
European politics. That taking phrase, “‘the 
concert of the powers,” suggests that under the 
surface agreement there is a secret contending by 
each power to get the better of the rest. 


Two able men are playing an interest- 
ing game in South Africa. They areas unlike 
as two men can be. Paul Kriiger has become 
famous for the ability with which he has guarded 
his South African Republic. Cecil Rhodes has 
won admiration by the brilliancy of his plans for 
developing South African territory. When one 
of these plans contemplated the undermining of 
the Transvaal republic, the issue between the two 
men was fairly made. 


One of the most offensive features 
of the Nevada arrangement to become the foster- 
mother of prize-fighting, is the announcement that 
women will be admitted to see the fights. It 
would be an abuse of one of the best words in 
the English language, to give any creature found 
at one of these brutal exhibitions the name of 
woman; a name that every good man honors, 
because he had a mother to love and respect, 
and that represents the gentlest and the purest 
quaiities in human nature. 


Two of the most powerful nations of 
the earth have shown a willingness to take the 
lead in substituting arbitration for war. These 
two nations are traditional enemies. The adjec- 
tive is used advisedly and with thankful 
recognition of the fact that both nations are of 
one blood and that blood is thicker than water. 
Yet each of these nations believes itself to be 
unconquerable. In view of these facts, where 
else and in what other way could the movement 
in behalf of universal peace have received such 
an impressive impetus ? 


“The young men who will not suc- 
ceed,”’ said Russéll Sage recently, giving a 
negative answer to a young inquirer, “are those 
who night after night may be found at the city 
club-houses, dressed in swallow-tailed coats, 
drinking a little, playing cards a little, and 
eating expensive dinners.”” They are sometimes 
called the drones of society. This is a misnomer. 
Like some small insects that sport for a day in 
the summer sunshine, they are minute destruc- 
tives. Their lives in the economy of social life 
make one of the petty agencies of degeneration. 


The results of the somewhat com- 
prehensive experiment in the free delivery 
of postal matter in rural regions have been 
instructive. Free delivery was instituted in 
forty-two post-offices. The cost of the service 
varied from seven mills per piece of mail matter 
to more than six cents per piece. It was esti- 
mated that free rural delivery would cost the 
government somewhat more than twenty million 
dollars a year; but the results of the tests made 
indicate that the cost would be nearer forty 
million dollars. The lesson of the experiment is 
that free rural delivery must be very judiciously 
and very gradually introduced. 


For the second time in the history of 
the republic we have had a billion-dollar 
Congress. The only defence that can be made 
was put forth on the former occasion, when it 
was said that the nation had grown to the dimen- 
sions of a billion-dollar republic. Because of the 
different systems of notation, the use of the word 
billion might be regarded as ambiguous. In this 
country it means a thousand millions ; in England 
a million millions. But there is little danger 
that any Old-World country, even, with the 
prevalent notions of American prodigality, will 
mistake the one meaning for the other. 


“I wish I could give her half my 
strength,” Mrs. Cleveland is said to have 
remarked, when her successor in the White 
House—Mrs. McKinley—was mentioned. The 
burden borne by the Chief Magistrate is not 
underestimated, but the public and social respon- 
sibilities of the President’s wife are scarcely 
appreciated, and are heavy: at best. Mrs. 
McKinley is not in vigorous health, and her 
burden ought to be made as light as possible. 
Unnecessary calls upon her strength will be 
simply cruel. The White House was intended 
for a home quite as much as for an official 
residence. It has sometimes been turned almost 


into a place of torture by thoughtless or imperti- 
nent intrusions upon the privacy of the members 
of the President’s family. Neither the President 


declares it “ordains’’ and “‘establishes” for all 


the peuple of the United States. 


According to a report of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
a prolific source of vice and crime in the young 
is the reading and pictures printed in the sensa- 
tional daily newspapers. These are scattered 
everywhere, and it is harder to keep them from 

| the city youth than it is to keep evil books from 
|them. This is the most serious phase of an evil 
that has grown to great proportions of late. 
Some conception of the viciousness of the news- 
papers that furnish these object-lessons in vice 
(and crime, may be inferred from the fact that 
| they have almost crowded from circulation a 
| class of unblushingly vile weekly papers that 
| formerly had a considerable sale among the 
| street-boys and roughs, and lads who bought 
them without the knowledge of their parents. 
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TRUTH. 


If men will bang = 2 to kiss the truth 
She lifts them higher than before. 
Patmore. 
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Our Editorials. 

The Companion has for many years endeay- 
ored to give upon is editorial page fresh, concise, 
unbiased information upon a wide range of 
public questions at home and abroad. Our 
readers can hardly have failed to observe within 
the past two years a broadening of our scope— 
the result of a more liberal view than that 
formerly taken of what constitute public ques- 
tions. 

We wish now to call attention to a farther 
extension of the same idea. We have enlisted 
the services of a corps of writers of the highest 
authority, each in his own field, who will furnish 
editorial articles upon important current events, 
and occurrences worthy of note in all depart- 
ments of science; literature; the arts; the 
economies of society; unpartizan politics, and 
religion. 

This announcement is made, not in a spirit of 
boasting, for a newspaper’s self-praise is in as 
offensively bad taste as is that of an individual ; 
but the readers of the Companion are entitled 
to know that when they find statements in arti- 
cles that are given as editorials, they will be 
justified in relying upon these statements as 
coming from experts of the highest standing. 

A recent article upon the plague in India was 
an example of this series. That upon Venus, 
on this page, is another; its author ranks as an 
astronomer second to no other, and has a name 
and a fame that are world-wide. Although the 
articles of this class will bear no signature, they 
will by their accuracy, their force and their 
intrinsic merit, carry the weight of authority, 
and—subject to human fallibility—be entitled to 
full acceptance. 


* 
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American Sympathy with ‘Rebels.”’ 


The frequent expressions of American sympa- 
thy with the insurrectionists in Cuba and in 
Crete are instances of a national habit. From 
the beginning of our history under the Constitu- 
tion, our people have been quick to manifest their 
feeling for other peoples engaged in a struggle 
for independence or for liberty. Almost invari- 
ably in such cases the popular movement has 
been swifter than the action of the responsible 
head of the government at Washington. 

France was the first country to enlist the 
sympathies of the American Republic which it 
had helped to establish. So strong, in fact, was 
the support of the French Revolution in this 
country that it seriously affected our own politics 
for a time. 

In the first quarter of the present century the 
struggles of the Spanish colonies in South 
America to throw off the rule of Spain made a 
peculiarly strong appeal to the people of the 
United States. It was a question, not merely of 
independence, but of republics against a mon- 
archy, and of the New World against the Old. 
Henry Clay was the especial champion of the 
revolutionists. The government delayed recog- 
nition for some years, but was still the first to 
recognize. Then came the Holy Alliance and 
President Monroe’s famous message, of which 
we have heard so much within the last year. 

It was during President Monroe’s administra- 
tion, too, that the Greek Revolution began. 
Remote as we were from the scene of action, the 
cause was yet enough to enlist the eloquence of 
Webster as well as Clay. But the practical 
effect of American sympathy could not be so 
great as it was in the case of South American 
revolutions. 

A quarter of a century later Kossuth, the 





great cities of the country as no other European, 
except, perhaps, Lafayette, has ever received. 
The Texas struggle for independence was, 
however, aided by Americans. In fact, it was 
men of American birth who did the fighting. 


came very promptly, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of those who opposed it on account of 
the effect it might have on the slavery question. 
Later on the various filibustering expeditions to 





Hungarian exile, was given such ovations in the | 


COMPANION. 


Cuba and Central America were frowned upon 
in the North for the same reason. 

Such manifestations of popular feeling con- 
cerning the affairs of other countries have fre- 
quently proved embarrassing to our Presidents 
and Secretaries of State. Treaties are a part 
of the law of the land, which the President 
must enforce. How to discharge that duty 
without seeming to rebuke a prevailing popular 
impulse is sometimes not the least perplexing of 
the problems with which an administration has 
to deal. This has recently been strikingly illus- 
trated in our treaty relations with Spain, and in 
the clamorous popular sympathy for the Cuban 
insurgents. 


<-> 
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Venus. 


Venus, the earth’s twin sister and our nearest 
planetary neighbor, is now splendid in the evening 
sky. She reaches her greatest brilliance on March 
2ist, when she will be easily visible in broad 
daylight. She began to lessen her apparent 
distance from the sun some weeks ago, and is 
now dropping toward him with steadily increasing 
speed, so that on April 28th she will cross to his 
western side and become the morning star. 

Her brightness varies greatly at different times 
for two reasons: because her distance from the 
earth varies enormously, and because of her 
phases; for in the telescope she looks like a little 
moon, sometimes full, sometimes gibbous, half 
and crescent. 

When at her greatest distance from us, over on 
the other side of the sun, she is more than one 
hundred and sixty million miles away, and though 
she then turns the whole of her bright side toward 
us, like the full moon, her distance makes her 
small. Again, when she is nearest, at a distance 
of only twenty-five million miles, her dark side 
is toward us, and she sends us no light. 

The date of her greatest brightness depends, 
therefore, upon a sort of compromise between 
the conditions of phase and distance, and occurs 
about thirty-five or forty days before and after 
the time when she is nearest; at a distance of 
about forty-two million miles, and when her 
phase is that of the moon about five days old. 

Just now Venus is regarded with special 
interest because of some recent observations 
reported by Mr. Percival Lowell from his private 
observatory, at Flagstaff, Arizona, until Novem- 
ber, but now removed to Mexico. In the first 
place he confirms a conclusion announced as 
probable some years ago by Schiaparelli, but not 
received without dispute ; to the effect that V enus, 
in her axial rotation, imitates the moon, keeping 
always the same face toward the sun, and so 
turning on her axis only once in her “‘year,” two 
hundred and twenty-five terrestrial days. 

It follows that her inhabitants, if she has any, 
see the stars rise and set once every “‘year,’’ her 
“sidereal day” being as long as her “‘year.” The 
sun, on the other hand, neither rises nor sets at 
all; on one side of Venus it is perpetual day, on 
the other unbroken night. 

Hitherto observers have noted on Venus only 
indefinite shadings, and have believed her to be 
veiled with clouds which hide the underlying 
surface. Lowell, on the other hand, reports the 
discovery of a permanent system of dark mark- 
ings, perfectly outlined though faint, that look on 
his drawings much like wheel-spokes radiating 
from a hub. 

He ascribes their faintness to the effect of a 
brilliantly 2luminated atmosphere through which 
we view them, but considers that their distinct- 
ness and steady visibility prove the absence of 
clouds. He even presents a chart of the planet, 
and assigns names to the principal features which 
he thinks he sees; but his observations are not 
yet accepted without skepticism. 


wn 
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News-Collecting. 


It is only by means of codperation in the 
processes of news-collecting that the modern 
newspaper, with its variety and abundance of 
telegraphic news, has been made possible. 

Forty years ago or more, seven daily news- 
papers in New York City entered into a kind of 
flexible partnership for the collecting and sharing 
of certain kinds of news reports. It was seen 
that needless expense was involved when each 
paper obtained through its own correspondents, 
and transmitted by telegraph at its own expense, 
such matters of common interest as reports of 
the proceedings of Congress and of state legisla- 
tures, ship news and certain kinds of local news. 

To obviate this needless expense, arrangements 
were made for a single report of such matters, 
to be distributed among the codperating papers, 
and the cost to be divided among them. This 
was the beginning of the New York Associated 
Press. As the system came into fuller operation, 
newspapers in other cities and states shared its 
advantages. They were admitted on certain 
conditions, and gradually other associations were 
formed in affiliation with the original one, with 
| arrangements for the exchange of news. 

Of late years there has come to be an active 
competition between two associations, the United 
Press and the Associated Press, both national in 








The recognition of Texas by the government | 


| their scope. 

The process is a simple one, though it involves 
| complex machinery. .A newspaper which enters 
| the association receives from it, on the payment 
of its ascertained share of the cost, a regular 
news service. Its own specially obtained news 
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is at the disposal of the association, but not for 
use in competing papers of its own city. This 
arrangement establishes a network of news- 
gathering agencies over the country, and practi. 
cally puts the facilities of all the members of the 
combination at the disposal of all. 

Similar combinations’ are made on a smaller 
seale for local and suburban news; the coiper- 
ating papers taking their reports of certain kinds 
of news from a common source, instead of 
detailing their own reporters to attend to them. 

There are other forms of codperation whic; 
tend to cheapen the production of newspapers. 
There are newspaper unions which print identica’ 
“insides” or ‘outsides’ for hundreds of countr, 
weeklies, furnishing them with a good variety of 
well-chosen matter, at hardly more than the cost 
of the blank paper, and finding their profit in the 
use of a certain amount of advertising space. 

These various codperative agencies have helpei 
to multiply newspapers, and in some ways to 
improve them; but they have not been an 
unmixed blessing. ‘They diminish individuality, 
and lessen the incentive to competition. 

If, as now seems probable, the two great 
national news-collecting associations are amal- 
gamated, the concentration of such power in a 
single management must be watched with some 
solicitude. For it will be practically impossible 
to found another competing association, anii, 
indeed, to found a new newspaper ; since those 
which now receive the association news will 
certainly exercise the right their membership 
gives therh, to refuse to admit new competitors 
to the privilege of receiving the news. 

“Give me the writing of the ballads and you 
make the laws,’ said a wise man. How much 
more power than that of the folk-song writer 
will they have who command the only approach 
to the people’s knowledge of what goes on in the 
world! 


+ 


Witty Replies. 


One of the.most popular men in Great Britain 
in private life was Father Healey, an Irish priest, 
who died a year or two ago. He was always 
poor, and lived plainly, but his wit and personal 
magnetism made all classes of men eager to be 
his hosts or guests. “Give me-cold mutton and 
Healey,” the Prince of Wales once said, “rather 
than all the feasts of Lucullus.” 

Many of the noted men of Europe sought, prin- 
cipally from curiosity, the acquaintance of the 
noted Irishman, and it often required all of his 
tact and courtesy to smooth over their differences 
of opinion. 

It is said that shortly before Father Healey’s 
death he met Mr. Gladstone at a dinner in London. 
The ex-premier, in rather an argumentative mood, 
insisted upon bringing up theological points of 
difference in spite of the rather mild efforts of the 
other guests to avoid them. At last he said: 

“Mr. Healey, I have recently come from Rome, 
where I saw the offer of a plenary indulgence for 
fifty francs. Now what authority has your church 
to forgive my sins for fifty francs?” 

“That is too large a subject for jus to take up 
with the dessert,” the Irishman replied, gently ; 
“but,” his eyes twinkling, “I think that any 
ehureh which will forgive your sins, Mr. Gladstone, 
for fifty francs, is letting you off very cheaply.” 

Mr. Gladstone joined in the shout of laughter 
that followed, and the dinner ended in peace. 

George D. Prentice, the famous Kentucky editor, 
was as famous as Father Healey for his readiness 
in repartee. He lived in a time when almost 
every personal difference was settled by a duel 
Many of our readers will remember his bold and 
cutting response when challenged to fight a duel, 
in which he said, “It takes only one fool to send 
a challenge, but two to fight. I am not one of 
them.” 

A pretentious young song-writer whose given 
name was William called for the first time upon 
Prentice, then a venerable old man, and addressed 
him familiarly. 

“Well, George, have you heard my last song?” 

“TI hope so, Bill,”’ was the quiet reply. 

The young man looked puzzled, and soon left 
the room. 

There is no more effective weapon to defend us 
from impertinence or rudeness than quick, sharp 
wit; but few men have it, and it is born with them. 
If we try to imitate it, we end in ill nature and 
scurrility. Wit cannot be forced into growth; but 
courtesy and good temper can. These weapons 
are sure, and grow brighter and stronger with age. 
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A New Voice in the House. 


What household is there in which a domestic 
comedy like the following is not sometimes 
enacted? 

Susan, the daughter of the house, brings her 
friend Eva home on a visit. She does it with 
slight misgivings, for Eva is very unlike herself; 
has been brought up in a different school of habits 
and manners, and she fears will not be wholly 
approved by her parents, her sisters, or even by 
“the boys.” 

To her amazement the stranger takes the house 
by storm. Her gay laugh and bright eyes conque! 
everybody. Sue’s brothers follow her from room) 
to room, pouring out stories of football and schoo! ; 
her sister becomes her intimate friend in the first 
half-hour ; her father says, smiling, when she goes 
out, “It is so pleasant to see a bright, cheerful 
face about the house ;”’ and even her mother drops 
her darning to listen to Eva’s merry. chatter. 
That hurts Sue most of all. 

“It is silly chatter,” she thinks, bitterly. “When 
I talk even of important things, nobody seems to 
have the time to listen. I work day in and day 
out the year round to make home pleasant. What 
has Eva done for them? Yet they neglect me to 
crowd about her with delighted eyes!” 








The little comedy has a note of tragedy in it. 
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It is apt to become all tragedy when Sue happens 
to be, not a sister and daughter, but a wife and 
ber. 
ot yet the family, watching the stranger with 
delight, are not disloyal to Sue’s solid merits and 
love. It is the novelty that has pleased them. 
Solid virtues will tire the best man or woman if 
they always wear the same face. If one has 
listened to organ notes all day, the tang of a 
jew’s-harp will sometimes seem a welcome change. 

The very sense of duty often drives a good 
womaii into set habits of talk and action that 
grow very monotonous to others. 

Francis of Assisi, most human of saints, refused 
to shut his followers into any prescribed mode of 
life. The city, the fields, the trees, the birds, his 
yiolin—he called on them all in turn to aid him to 
serve God and to help his brother. 

The minds as well as the stomachs of men reject 
the same dish if tasted too often. Add the spice 
of variety to your daily offering of love and 
service. 


* 
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HIGH SENSE OF DUTY. 


Sixty or seventy years ago, the merchants of 
Chile exported a large quantity of silyer in ingots. 
As there was a heavy export duty.on.bar-silver, 
they used to smuggle it off to British men-of-war 
for conveyance tothe River Plata. As they paid 
handsomely for this service, the amount given 
finding its place in the pocket of the ship’s captain, 
as extra earnings, Many commanders did not 
hesitate to leave the station and use their ships 
to earn freight money. 

One day His Majesty’s ship the Stag entered the 
harbor of Valparaiso. Her commander, Captain 
Sulivan, and also wing commodore to the Pacific 
squadron, issued an order that no man-of-war was 
to take smuggled silver, because it encouraged 
Chileans to break the laws of their country, and 
assisted them to do so. 

Not long after the order had been given, 
Sulivan’s squadron was anchored off the coast. 
A canoe came off to the commodore’s ship after 
dusk, and a black man placed on the deck a 
number of silver bars. 

“What is this for?’’ asked Sulivan, of the mer- 
chant who had followed the black. 

“For you to take to the Plata,’ he replied. 

“Has duty been paid on it?” 

“No.” ~ 

“Then I can’t take it.” 

The merchant explained that he was doing ashe 
had done ; he had not heard of the new regulation ; 
it would be more difficult to get the bars on shore, 
without detection, than it had been to smuggle 
them off; and he begged that an exception might 
be made in his case. 

“Well,” said the commodore, at length, “take it 
to the vessel astern of me; but mind, no more 
silver is to be brought off that has not had the 
duty paid on it.” 

The moral sénse that begot Sulivan’s order, and 
which he himself obeyed during the five years he 
commanded on the coast, was characteristic of 
the man. Clear perceptions of duty and a high 
sense of honor were his guiding principles. At 
the time he issued the order he had no means of 
supporting his family of fourteen but his pay; 
extra earnings would have been acceptable, and 
the example of distinguished officers would have 
justified him in using his ship as a freighter. 
They moved him not. 

When the merchants, against whom Commodore 
Sulivan’s order had been issued, heard that in a 
few weeks he would leave for home, they showed 
their appreciation of his integrity. They passed 
the word along the coast towns that all the silver 
possible should be sent to the River Plata by his 
ship on her way to England that he might have 
* one chance of a good freight. Of course, on that 
silver was paid the export duty. 


* 
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A WISE ALMONER. 


Mary Stanley, the Dean of Westminster’s elder 
sister, gave herself for more than a quarter of a 
century to the work of benefiting the poor of 
London. She worked on the lines, then new, now 
old, of helping them to help themselves. She 
found employment for them, taught them prov- 
ident habits, and to improve their homes. 

She took a large contract to supply the British 
army with shirts, in order to give employment to 
& humber of poor women, and managed personally 
a Penny Bank, which had as many as a thousand 
depositors at a time. The depositor as she came 
forward received a nosegay, and went away with 
the stimulating thought: 

“Well, I must be somebody, if Miss Stanley 
remembers me!” 

A friend, thinking of starting a similar bank in 
another part of London, went to Mary Stanley to 
talk about the dangers and difficulties of the 
proposed organization. 

“My dear,” said the practical woman, “if you 
Stand counting the difficulties when there is a 
g00d work before you, you will never do anything 
that is worth doing all your life! Only begin, 
begin, begin, and the difficulties will all dis- 
appear.” 

The Penny Bank founded by Mary Stanley still 
flourishes in Westminster, a memorial of her 
energy, kindliness and wisdom. 


* 
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HARD PUSHED. 


No better tribute to the earnestness and 
eloquence of Father Collins, the well-known 
Methodist préacher, was ever given than that 
Which came from the lips of the famous lawyer, 
Thomas Corwin, on one occasion. 

Father Collins was holding a series of meetings 
in a town in Ohio, during a session of the court in 
the place, and many of the lawyers wandered 
into his meetings, moved, perhaps, more by 
curiosity than religious feeling. Mr. Corwin was 
one of these chance listeners to the earnest 
Methodist, and being asked for his opinion of the 
Preacher, gave it in no measured terms. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


“In earnest!” said he, in answer to a friend’s 


query, “I should say he was! Why, when he’d 
talked awhile he just said, ‘Come!’ to some of 
the men standing back where I was, and they 
marched up in front, as meek as lambs, whether 
they wanted to go, or not, sir.” 

“Did you go?” asked his friend, curiously. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Mr. Corwin, slowly, “but 
I can tell you one thing: 1 was standing by one of 
the pillars in the vestry, and he looked right down 
at me and said, ‘Come!’ and if I hadn’t kept a 
good hold on that pillar, I should have gone, that’s 
one thing sure! And as it was, you’d better 
believe the next time he said, ‘Come!’ I didn’t 
dare look up to see whether he meant me or 
somebody else!” 


SMALL ITEMS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


It is a great satisfaction for a man who possesses 
learning and a large amount of general informa- 
tion to have also a small son whose bump of 
curiosity is largely developed, because then the 
learned father has a never-ceasing opportunity to 
show off his knowledge. The Washington Star 
tells of such a gentleman,—a man of science 
connected with the Smithsonian Institution,— 
and relates an incident which occurred in his 
household. 


This scientific gentleman yas poing out of his 
house in a hurry one day, and had his overcoat on 
and his hand on the door-knob, when one of his 
boys hailed him: 

“Father! Before you go will you please tell me 
something?” 

“T haven’t time now.” 

“Oh, it’s only a little thing —”’ 

“Won't it wait till I get home?” 

“I might forget it.” 

“Try to remember it—that would be good prac- 
tice. Good-by.”’ 

“But it won’t take but a minute!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course!” 

“Well, go ahead. What is it?” 

“All I wanted to know is, How do they work 
miracles, and how do they make condensed milk?” 

And the small boy thought it was unkind because 
his father insisted upon postponing the answers 
until his return. 


GOOD WORDS FOR WASHINGTON. 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, the veteran Washington 
correspondent, has been for more than thirty 
years collecting news and writing letters. Few 
men know so thoroughly as he the inside history 
of the Capitol, the White House, and the depart- 
ments. Being asked what he considered the 
most important deduction from his experience at 
Washington, he answered: 


The marvellous improvement in the moral 
atmosphere, and the general tone and honesty of 
the government. We, the people of the United 
States, have the most honest government in the 
world. It is and has been for many years more 
honest than ever before, and is to-day more 
honestly and efficiently administered than an 
private business that have ever examined. 
mean that there is less waste and less defaication. 

Look at the great tal service, for instance. 
Where in the world will you find any private 
agency which does so much and does it so well, 
and at so little cost? And change of parties 
— no difference. Thorough honesty is the 
rule. 

The atmosphere of the White House is pure 
beyond that of any royal residence, and this is 
the most moral and peaceable city in the United 
States, if not in the world. It makes me laugh 
when those ges people come from New York 
and Cincinnati and away out West to help reform 
Washington. 


THE GREAT SEAL. 


As the Lord Chancellor must have the Great 
Seal in his personal custody, he is the only member 
of the British Cabinet who is not allowed to go 
outside of Great Britain. Says the New York 
Tribune: 


When Cardinal Wolsey was Lord Chancellor he 
took it with him on a visit to France, and thereby 
hastened his fall, in the opinion of many. The 
Great Seal, which is a double silver die into which 
molten wax is poured when an impression is 
= for a state document, was once used for 
culinary papers. 

While Lord Chancellor Brougham was staying, 
in 1833, at Rothiemurchus, the Scottish residence 
of the then Dowager Duchess of Bedford, the 
ladies of the ey got possession of the Great 
Seal, and hid it, much to the Lord Keeper’s 
distress of mind, for he feared it was lost. 

He was blindfolded by the ladies, and sent to 
search for it in the drawing-room. At last, to his 
intense joy, he dragged it forth from a tea-chest, 
and then, to celebrate its recovery, used it for 
making pancakes in the kitchen. 





THE PROPER TERM. 


To ask advice and then to act upon it promptly 
is considered a somewhat rare achievement, but 
a foreign paper tells of a venerable and benevolent 
judge in Paris, who, at the moment of passing 
sentence on a prisoner, consults his assessors on 
each side of him as to the proper penalty to be 
inflicted, and acts upon their advice. 

“What ona’ we to give this rascal, brother?” 
he says, bending over to the assessor on the right, 

“TI should say three years.” 

“What is your opinion, brother?” 

“I should give him four years.” 

The judge, with great benevolence: “Prisoner. 
not desiring to give you a long and severe term of 
imprisonment, as I should have done if left to 
myself, I have consulted my learned brethren and 
shall take their advice. Seven years.” 


TWO VIEWS. 


Charles A. Cooper says that, when he was on 
the staff of the Scotsman, he one day went to the 
room of his chief, Alexander Russel. As he 
opened the door, the light must have struck 
strongly upon his hair, fast turning gray. Mr. 
Russel, who was bald, put up his glasses, and 
exclaimed: 

“Man, Cooper, how white you’re gy 

——— passed his fingers through his hair, and 
replied : 

“At any rate, there’s plenty of it.” 

“Oh,” came the retort, “mine preferred death 
to dishonor!” 


COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | 


sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. 


BEST QUALITY 


-- TESTED -- 


FLOWER SEEDS 


- ONLY TEN CENTS. 
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Pansy ... . ®kinds. Asters . 16 kinds. 
Calandulia .. 5 “ Phlox coy Ss 
Petunia... “ Pimk . . + <«-. > * 
Candytuft. .. 10 “ Balsam....i3 “ 
Portulaca. .. 6 “ Sweet Alyssum 
Ones 2s « 3 ee * Nasturtium 
ae... 6 * Verbena ... 0 “* 
Sweet Mignonette ) eee ee 
Marigold... is “ Morning Glory 144 “ 
Sweet Peas .. 23 “ Forget-me-not 
Heliotrope Ageratum 
Batchelor But- Smilax 

bed Calliopsis ... 8 * 


toms ...-. W 
Sweet Williams 15 “ 
Four O’clocks . 10 “ 
Sweet Rocket 


=== Order early and avoid the rush « < « 


WAYSIDE NURSERY, .. Somerville, Mass. 


Mention this paper when you write. 


Eschscholtzia 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits $5. 


Our new Spring Catalogue 

will interest every lady 
who wishes tobe smart- 
ly dressed at reason- 
able cost. Our gowns 
give an air of distinc- 
tion to the wearer; no 
ready-made goods, but 
every garment made 
to order, giving that 
touch of exclusiveness 
so much to be desired. 
We will mail our cata- 
logue free, together 
with an assortment of 


















suitings to select from, 
to any lady who will 
write for it. Our cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and 
Dresses (10 to 16 
years ), $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

Duck and Crash Suits, $4 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 Wést 23d Street, New York. 


(Adv. | I 
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... Morning, following the restful 
night's sleep, brings renewed strength 
and vigor for the work of another day. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


does for sick people what 

night does for well people. 

It gives refreshment and strength 
because it supplies the body with just the 


food it needs, the food to make rich blood, 
healthy nerves and sound digestion. . . 


For Sale by all Druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
Mfg. Chemists, New York City. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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ASK 
Your DEALER 
FOR THEM. 
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Look for “American 
Queen’’ stamped on sel- 
vage of all double-fold 
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Organdie. Dimity. 
Made in qualities No. The fabric of the sea- 
1 and 2. Sheer and|son. Designs new and 


Plain colors | original. Colors fast 


dainty. 
and brilliant. 


and fancies. 
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Grenadine. 
Flexible, smooth and 
lustrous. Gauzy but 
strong. Colors unique 
and exclusive. 





Henrietta. 

Fast black, Gilbert 
process; will not crock 
nor fade. Unaffected 
by sun or rain. 
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ASK 
YOuR DEALER 
FOR THEM. 
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All single-fold goods are 
put up like black silks in 
silk papers with name on 
ticket or selvage. . 4 « « 





Fine Linings. 


Three-Leaf Twills. 
The perfect fabric for For Waist — Meet 

lining. Made first by| all needs. For Skirt 

us and never equalled | — 31 varieties of stripes 
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by imitators. 


Giant Fabric. 

Made especially for 
Dress Lining. The 
strongest fabricknown; 
no stretch. 


and designs. 


Silk Premier. 





The most costly and 
best fabric made for 
| Skirt Lining. Durable 
| and beautiful as silk. 








GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(0. P. DORMAN, President,) 


W. P. SARGENT & BABCOCK, Boston, Mass., 
Selling Agents for New England. 


380 and 382 Broadway, New York. 
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Stephen Fay, of the Catamount Tavern. 


Gena: Me the conchens stealth of the mountain, 
burni. ang ove from dell and cavern; 
Their omg rom the tavern doorway— 
And gone t be Catamount Tavern. 


But in the days that are lo: singe numbered, 

In the days that were bold, brave, and hardy, 
Fierce was the wild and oles the hunter, 

And his rifle aim not tardy. 


Then was there roof for steed and ri 
Then was there mans for the sate of on ranger, 
Age the table was and the fire was stirred, 
For the cheer of of friend’ or stranger. 


Thee 72 the days of a land divided— 
Cry of “Rebel!” and shout of ““Tory!”’— 
Those fe the days of a wild pre spreading— 
Days of the making of story 


Then, *neath the brietting sie) 
The landlord welcom 


il of the portal 
teaming rider, 

apple dh distilled 

In his brimming flagons 0’ 


But at the taunt of the British Soler 
A redder hue on his cheek 

“Landlord, see that our ‘dinner ris ‘ready, 
For soon shall we be returning 


Wroth was old Stephen Fay at this gibing. 
Too angry to answer the taunt, was old dl Stephen : 
“Oh, if, as once, I could handle you, musket, 
—- before night, should be eve 


this was Bennington’s red- eos morning 
Fernie in the days of the making of story); 
And the heights around did for hours resound 
With the firing of rebel and tory. 


Down . om Hill, 


Ww ith a a@ sorry remnant yoturned ¢ sy Major,— 
Major and men with pini wane & 
All silent, sadder, and cager 
And Stephen Fay, of the Cussnastas Tavern, 
wes 3 renae that was clear, and a gaze that was 


Stood = a14 doorway with enitins welcome, 
“Your dinner, sirs, is ready 


when long were the 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 
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A Charming Act. 


General Armstrong, who created the great 
Hampton Industrial School for colored and 
Indian boys and girls, used to say that he found 
it easy enough to persuade a good man to give 
what was virtually an eye, an ear or a finger to 
the great body which symbolized his work, but 
that it was almost impossible to find a philan- 
thropist willing to give blood-money; that is, 


supply that which was necessary to the life of | imi 


the institution in a general and unaccredited, but 
more vital, way. 

Most people desire to see the exact spot where 
their money is to be put, and want to be distinctly 
identified with their gifts. 'To be willing to have 
one’s little charity become a forgotten drop in the 
life-giving stream that supplies a great benefac- 
tion requires an unselfishness and self-effacement 
which is not common, even among persons who 
are devotedly religious, but which is, after all, 
the highest test of philanthropic character. 

A beautiful illustration of this self-obliteration 
came recently to the writer’s notice. It seems 
that during the rush of the Christmas seasons, a 
very considerable number of packages arrive at 
our post-offices on which either no postage-stamps 
have been placed, or else too few have been used. 
In most instances these packages do not have 
upon them the address of the sender, and conse- 
quently, instead of reaching their destination, 
they remain in the government’s charge until 
finally disposed of by Washington officials. 

It does not take much imagination to picture 
the many little tragedies of disappointment that 
these hundreds of unclaimed packages initiate. 
Here a little girl has~put her happiest thoughts 
into a loving remembrance for some dear and 
distant aunt or uncle. There a poor woman has 
starved or shivered in order to send warm clothes 
to a brother struggling to earn a bare living, or 
to a son alone in a far-off city. The fatal cents 
were lacking to carry these evidences of tender- 
ness to thei eager destinations. Insufficient 
postage must be responsible for a great deal of 
disappointment, misery, and possible family 
estrangement. 

This fact came to a good man’s thoughtful 
recognition one day, and what followed illumi- 
nated scores of expectant homes. He was not 
rich; neither had he enough relatives for his 
large heart. When the new idea came to him, 
he rushed to the post-office, which, being in one 
of our large cities, received large quantities of 
mail matter. 

“What per cent. of Christmas packages fail of 
delivery for lack of postage?” he asked the post- 
master. 

For answer, the official took him to a room 
where there were many homeless packages. 

“What would it cost to supply postage to all 
the belated holiday presents ?” 

A sum very large for the good man’s purse 
was mentioned. 

““Well,”’ said he, after a pause, “I will pay for 
all the unstamped Christmas packages this year, 
and the next—well, please God, He will take 
care of that! I think I can giye as much happi- 
ness in this way as in any other; but on no 
account is my name to be mentioned.” He 
unconsciously put himself in the same class with 


a rich man in another great city, who for years | h 


has answered all requests to Santa Clans that 
children have sent to the post-office in the town 
in which he lives. 

This is what General Armstrong would call 
blood-benevolence. It supplies the very arteries 


of happiness. Like the heart, unseen and un- 
heeded, it does its beneficent work. 
Most of us, in dispensing our little charities, 


not thanked or praised by those who receive | the m mou 


them. This does not exemplify the Master’s 
modest spirit of helpfulness. Almost any one 
who makes his life a blatant drama, seeking 
recognition or applause, can obtain some kind of 
glory of men. It takes a life of self-effacement 
to obtain glory of God. 


* 
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Music for the Emperor. 


A charming and pathetic bit of history concern- 
ing the Emperor Frederick William, of Germany, 
who died in 1888, was once written by Mr. R. Von 
Hagen, and entitled “The First and Last Adagio.” 
In substance the story ran as follows: 


In 1844 the future Emperor of Germany was a 
lad of thirteen. One day as Reichardt, his music 
master, was about to leave him at the close of a 
lesson, the young prince asked him to wait a 
moment. 

“Herr Reichardt,” ae he, “my father’s birth- 
day, the 22d of March, will soon be here, and 
Doctor Curtius thinks ‘i would be very nice if I 
were to learn a new proce as a surprise for him on 
that day. Will you kindly choose something that 
ou think might do? Only, mind, it must be very 
ifficult, so that papa sha’ "see I have taken great 
pains, as that will please him more than anythin; 
se. hat he likes best is one of those so 
slow, pieces with a great deal of expression 
in 

Herr Reichardt turned over his music, and by 
and by pence, a moment as if considering whether 
a certain piece would answer the pu rpose. 

Pa oa found me something?” asked the 

rince. 

4 “I = afraid your r 7 Baiunoee ie is py Bed 

very a advanced,” replied 

ps tx It ‘is the adagio oy humann’s 
minor; but it won’t =, I fear. 

There Ae so ttle ime in which to learn it. 

“Ah, but Herr Reichardt,’ broke in the prince, 
“J will work so hard! please let me have it. 
its ay IE “Yr shall do.” 

eat trouble and perne the 
tas E ¥-" y accomplished = - 22d of 
Mareh the young prince played Se ’s grand 
movement quite correctly cea wan ‘neon feeling, 
to his father xs proat mu muxprise and pleasure. 

As a rew: for his industry. = Frederick 
William | received a turning-latbe & up with 
eve! cessary implemen 
5 ment and deli a 

rty-four years r the beloved Emperor 
Frederick lay o Toe act “ "the castle of Friedrich- 
skron. Durin last few days of his life he 
was unable to speak, but his ~) and those 
around him (nespeoted his si; he w: 
almost yy A the trou le of writing. 

Four days before he died, when the empress 

inquired if there were anythin he wis he 
waited a moment, and then with both hands 
tated the movement of a panes, 
“Will it not be Lad — ou?” asked the 
empress. The empe = shook, his head, and then 
wrote on his tablet. “E's should so like to hear some 
music. Could not Riifer, Victoria’s master, come 
and play something?” 

A message was sent, and the com r of 
“Merlin” came at once, and seated himse at the 
doors in the room next the quaperor’ 8 |--4 Fawn = | 

oors having been opened. Plast 
frase to the mop og tee evident 

t the empress said,to the 

“Are aay sure this does a vauid Sosa i am so 
afraid the excitement may do yoy harm.” 
he emperor smiled and wrote on his is wabies, 


> eels at 


“Suse one more; I should like an ptegio Som one 
fod A sonatas. That shall really the very 
as 

The musician received the mes: and 
be: to play. ae sick man beckoned to the 
empress and wrote these words with feverish 
haste: “Fort: D ena ears 


ago learned this very 
seegio. and played it to my father on his birthday. 

f course “a so well as he plays it! It is out of 
oe Sonata in F s minor. Very beautiful. 
ae on "Rilfer. 8 is the last. Now I will 


or was ‘hdeea the last earthly music to which he 
ever listened—a tender farewell from the art he 
loved most dearly. 


+ 
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Lost on Horseback. 


On the morning of April 22d last Mr. Sanders, 
who lives about four miles west of Cleveland, 
Washington, sent his boy George, eleven years 
old, out into the pasture to get a saddle-horse. 
The boy was mounted, bareback, on the old bay 
mare. The pasture is a great expanse of terri- 
tory up on the mountainside. The saddle-horse, 


@ cayuse, refused to be caught, and the boy | dou 


pursued it on the old mare. 


Meantime his father, at home, began to worry, 
especially as a strong, cold wind was blowin 
from the west. He started out after George, bu 
could find nothing of —_ boy musi have 
wandered off into oods and got lost. 

An alarm was given, and soon everybody who 
had a horse was skirmishing about the woods 
—_ ng for George. It was so cold that the men 
who rode were in their winter clothes, and people 
at home shivered indcors. 

The woods in every direction were scoured in 
vain. Night was coming on, and the cold increas- 
ing. If George were not found before dark, he 
must become — with cold, fall asleep, ‘and 


never wake aga 

All throug’ vse evening the bi 
at the sawmill at Cleveland was blown in order 
that the ie Op be guided by it, if within hear- 


ing But the night went by without tidings of 


Meantime Soares was wandering far beyond 
the reach of even the sound of the steam-whistle. 
He had chased the cayuse so far that that animal, 
remembering his old range on the Indian reserva- 
tion on the other side of the Simcoe Mountains, 
was ye for it with all speed. But Geor, 

= no notion of giving up the pursuit, and Tele 


“He caught the pony at last, but when he had 
pes the halter on him, he found that he had no 
a where he was, nor in which direction he 

ores to go. In reality, he was on the north side 

e Simcoe Mounta 

x looked the ae over, and resolved to 
strike for the top of the mountain. Once there, 
he could perhaps make out his course. He rode 
on, gy B cayuse; but it was a very long 
way, and before he could get anywhere near the 


steam-whistle 


mountain top night had fa! 
The boy was hun “tired “and chilled. It was 
so cold up there that he knew if he dismounted 


e 8 become benumbed. He ew ve 
ny sitting on the mare’s back, but the warmth 
her body kept him from feeling the full effect 

of the bitter temperature. He tied the cayuse’s 
halter around the mare’s neck, and dozed a little. 
Now and then the animals, starting up, roused 
him from a on 

Once he made up his mind my! he should never 
get home again, and cried. But he r.- not let go 

is hold on the mare’s broad and warm back. 
He cried more and more, and at last, after it had 


seemed many times that’ the morning would never | bein 





think they are unappreciated or useless if we are 





come, it began to grow light very slowL 


As soon as he could make out the . Se of 


and great was his | the 
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ntain top he headed the mare for it, and | elephants, 


by reached it. His fms 
body got a new thrill all throu 
distant valley, he saw houses. 

He made Araight for these, and had gone some 
distance when he heard a shout, and saw a man 
on horseback riding up the mountain. Soon he 
t was Will Faulkner, a wane —_ he knew. 
Faulkner soon came up wit had been 
hunting for the boy, and had BL, his phen 4 
farther in this direstion than any one else. 

Will led him straight to the nearest house, but 
7 the time ys 4 there it was thirty-six hours 

nee the bo eaten. He was warmed 
fed, and Wi  .. £~ rode on at the top of his 
speed to take the news to the distrac father 
and pan 

When at last George reached home again 
was still feadin the cayuse. He insisted ithat > 
should have go poms all right with it if no one 
had come after h 


Zo half-torpid 
hit when, in The | b 





i nl 


The Toiling Brother. 
Lleft my, brother toiling in the Vale, 
For duty’ 


up up the 3 Mount of Fame. 


What ti me. per orce, tr battle-blown, 
Bu 1 


lo: for ‘summits past i own, 
And gaz oa upward-to. a pen of flam 
Traced high upon the rocks my brother’ 3s name! 
© WHITEMARSH SEABROOK. 


—_———_~oo— 


He Moved On. 


The Chicago Times-Herald quotes a Colonel 
Richardson as telling a war story which all readers 


will be glad to believe true. 


There was an odd fellow, a Pennsylvanian. -_ 
our floor in Libby Prison. He was tall, angu 
stoop-shouldered, and had somehow sequirel the 
regular North Carolina dialect. Nearly everybody 
liked him, and all talked with him. He had been a 

risoner some time; his suit of blue had become a 

unch of rags. By some means he managed to 
get a new suit of butternut-colored clothes, 4 
_— es w f. him 


ask 
zolng't to join on baie te “tar-heel” 
ou jest wait and wai 
In those days it was a ii thing for citizens 
to accompany Major Turner, who had charge of 
prison, on visits to the prisoners. One after- 
noon hal — wiewne of Richmond were with 
him, and when they marched out our old “tar- 
heel” soldier fell in and went with them. He was 
standing by the door in Major Turner’s room when 

that officer, noticing him, asked: “Well, sir; what 


when he was 
A. en 





was | do you want here 


“Oh, nothin’ in particular ; jest thought I’d look 
around the prison a little. 
“Well, you can’t look around the prison a little, 
and you better move on.” 
But Cupps—that was his name—stood there 
ae as innocent as a boy on his first visit to 
town. Then Turner lost his patience and said, 
“Come, move on! Get out of here!” and gave 
Ms Capps passed out into the road whe 
upps out in r where we 
ooaie see him from our windows he took off his 
hat, made a low bow on & gentle 
shamble out of town. He made his escape. After 
that there was a oy demand tor butternut suits, 
but no more could be smuggled into the prison. 


> 





Not Impressed. 


President Kruger of the Transvaal is a man not 
easily impressed by rank, title, or worldly splen- 
dor of any kind, and not in the least ashamed of 
his own plain origin and rough upbringing. Sir 
James Sivewright, upon whom once devolved the 
duty of taking an important and rather pompous 
English duke to call upon the President, told an 
American about the conversation which ensued. 
It was, of course, carried on through an interpre- 
ter, and ran about like this: 


Duke: “Tell the President that I am the Duke 
ie and have come to pay my respects to 


Kruger gives a grunt, sotye welcome. 
Duke, after a long nt tell ll him that I 
am a member of the nglish Fesieaneat: - 
Kreger maces another grunt, and puffs his 
ke, after a still longer pause: “An a 
might tell him that I am—er—a member of the 
House of Lords—a lord—you know.” 
Kruger amy as before, and nods his head, with 
another grunt 
Duke, after ‘@ still more awkward pause, durin 
which _ rare popeare to have entertain 
whether he had as yet been suffi- 
clentl identified: ner it might interest the Pres- 
ident to know that I was a viceroy.” 


ruger: “Eh! What’s that—a viceroy?” 
Duke: “Oh, a viceroy—that is a sort of a king, 
you know.” 


Kruger continued puffing in silence for some 
moments, obviously weary of this form of conver- 
sation. Then, turning to the interpreter, he said, 
guey:., “Tell the Englishman that I was a cattle- 


This closed the interview. 


2 
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Putting the Elephants Aboard. 


A troupe of five elephants was lately shipped 
by steamer from Chicago to Milwaukee. At the 
wharf the question arose as to how the big 
animals were to be got on board. They were too 
tall to walk down the low gangway, and none of 
the sailors volunteered to wheel them. How the 
difficulty was met is described by the Jnter-Ocean: 


Had they been gaging & but trained elephants, 
they — ee to swim to the Cream City, 
or else land. The captain of the 
was ine a to believe tha 
for an impossible undertakin 
were not sufficiently skilful to ¢ imb a —s ladder 
to the upper deck. But the trainer kne 
beasts, an was equal to the situation. 

He ordered the smallest of the troupe to lie 
down on the aes, and the animal complied 
without a r. The elephant was then 
asked to roll on ‘d, which command was also 
obeyed promptly. The monster brute made but 
re a and found himself bound for 
In telling of the novel occurrence, one of the 
dockmen said: 

“We Ea them on board safely by rolling them 
down t gangplank, but it was a tight squeeze 
for the two bi st. When the steamer felt the 
weight of the elephants on one side, she listed 
some, but was properly trimmed at last, when the 
keeper ordered them to lie down amidships. 
They did as Bd were bid, without making any 
objections. suppose they thought they were 
going back + Africa. I’ve seen horses make 
more noon those elephants made when 





steamer 


When the boat got well under way and felt the 
swell of the water as the east winds blew, the 


“Old North Carolina.” 
him 





| she coul 
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Boved themselves food Sailors, ani! 

trum heir delight. They looked out at t). 
br ok of sea and sky, and watched the dis 

tant sails with as much interest as did the tw: 


le passengers above them. 

smallest one, however, when the city ba: 
lon ‘been left behind, felt somewhat uneasy. I! 
rub) his ponderous stomach with his trunk 


and delivered a shrill trumpeting sound whi-); 
drowned the noise of the big whistle. The captaii 
tried to make a trade for the animal, as he sai: 
that his vocal strength far exceeded ‘the powers 
of the vessel’s deep-voiced fog-horn. 


a 


Paymaster and President. 


A railway paymaster, whose conversation ji, 
reported by the St. Louis Globe-Democrut, 
inclined to magnify his office; and no doubt he 
a pretty important man in the eye of the employs, 
who look to him for their wages. This view of 
the case is emphasized by a story which he tel|s 


Ss 


of President Ingalls, of the “Big Four.” *® 

President Ingalls was out in his s ‘+ ear one 
A his road, and stopped near Paul, Ind., 
‘or 


ww ge "of inspectl ing a ame pit that he 
parcheste io had several minor 
Officials of the road wi him. A section gang was 
at werk near by, and a switch ran up into the 
gravel pit. half a mile distant. 
The day was pe B and an almost tropical 
sun threatened to w: rails out of position. 
aged Mr. In lis id not choose to walk half 
a mile ——— such circumstances, so he called to 
and ordered him to to bring his 

~ treed ond crew, and carry the party up to the 


pit. 

“Not on your life,” was the surprising reply. 
“Sure, I have me orders from the superintendent 
to do the work beyond and not leave till it’s 
finished.” 

- Mr. Ingalls smiled, colored, and was about to 
reply, when one of the party tried to help him out 


by sa ying 
On, that’s all right, Mike. This is Mr. Ingalls. 
bs your car and come alon 
But Mike was not moved ‘in the least by this 
appeal, — a replied: 
“Mr. is it? Niver a bit do I care who he 


is. I a. n’t lave this job for the paymaster 
himself, and that’s .-{ there is about it. Yez can 
walk to the gravel pit 
~_ 2 eS 
Sufficient Excuse. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat tells a plau- 
tation story of a colored man and his wife. They 


were among a score of colored field-hands, and 
were what the Times-Democrat calls “typical 
darkies.” The man, in addition to his work in the 
field, was expected to attend tothe horses and do 
chores about the house. 


He was well on in years, but one of the most 
faithful fellows that ever followed a plow or 
curried a horse. His wife officiated as cook and 
with the housework. 

© master was a hard worker, who spared 
neither himself nor his employés, and though he 
ned the ae peg 4 reputation of a 
driver,” he had bi ie pood and one of them 
was a liking for old Rufus a his dusky wife, 
Rebecca. ey were negroes of the old Slavery 
times, ‘polite and mindful of the days when their 
lives — aes owned by their masters. 


eariy resence about the s ~~ b, he took Rebecca 
to task for the tardiness of her spouse 
“Hev to *seuse Rufus dis mawnin’, boss; hev to 
*scuse - —’ 
7 matter with him? y= | aint he 
here on time, eh?” the master put in testily. . 
“Hev to ’scuse him dis mawnin’. Rufus died 
jes’ fore sunup, boss.” 
quaint manner of her putting the matter 
and her faithfulness to her own work acted on the 
master’s Je ——. and quickly telling her 
“have a holiday,” turned away, 
possibly to conceal his feelings. 


* 
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Large Shop. 


Among the stories told of early California days 
is one which gives a remarkable picture of a 
blacksmith’s shop. 


In the days before roads had been laid out and 
sawmills built, a blacksmith settled on one of the 
river bars, and erecting a forge of clay and stones, 
set the anvil on a big ney which he had 

sawed low for that purpose, "did a thriving 
Le omg sharpening the picks and drills of the 

miners 


He was himself a miner, and did his blacksmit!i- 
ing almost entirely at night. Not knowing when 
his claim might fail or be disputed and he forced 
to move on to another place, he did not think it 
worth his while Ya build a regular shop 

One day two of the miners left the bar for a 
town some twenty miles away. As they came 
into the main trail leading to the blacksmith’s 
haunt, they met a man leading a horse which hai 
lost a shoe and was stumbling badly. 

“Strangers,” said the man, in a weary tone, 


“ean you tell me how far it is to the blacksmith’s 
= a My horse has lost a shoe, and he’s mighty 
ame 


“Well, now,” said one of the miners, leaning 
forward and smiling in a most cag ay my! Wi ty, 
“don’t you be for givin’ up. You’re in the black 


smith’s sho op now, though I’m bound to tell you 
_ —T, three miles more before you'll strike 


+ 
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Long Sentence. 


There are many colored justices in the Soutli, 
and the airs they put on are sometimes amusiliz. 
A negro had been convicted of stealing chicke!s, 


and sentence was about to — upon him. 
The old justice put on his a ses, and takins 
Pp 


finp eat pains to look over the of them, in 
peesive manner said: 

I finds de pris’ner guilty, and I heahby se! 
tences him to hard work in de jail fo’ one ye! 
and nineteen months.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Charlemagne. Huguenot. Edward, ~ 
Black Prince. Versailles. Agincourt. Louis X!V. 
Isabella. Emperor. Rheims. Domremy. Uhlais. 
Guillotine. Ulm. nghien. St. Bartholomew. 

Crécy. Louvre. invali es, Normans.—Chevaliet 
Du Guesclin. 

2. Spring, fall. 

3. Minim. 

4. Fellowship. 

5. Termination. 

6. Steer, trees, reset, terse. 
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Grandmother’s Stitches. 


What had happened to Emily Foote? 

Every button was gone from her boot! 

She noticed that morning that one was loose ; 
“[ll fix it at bedtime!” Ah, little the use! 
“Remember my stitches,” grandmother said, 
As she kindly nodded her dear, wise head. 


“A ‘corner rent’ in my dress, that’s all,” 

And Mary ran for her cap and shawl. 

“Pll mend it soon—now there isn’t time: 

How she wished she’d heeded her grandmother's 
rhyme! 

The rent grew long and ever so wide, 

And kept her at home from the picnic ride. 


” 


Teddy was playing with ball and bat. 
“Pye started a stitch!” “Oh, never mind that.” 
Answered his chum, jolly 
Archibald May, 
“Twill last as long as we 
want to play!” 
“But grandmother says — 
“Oh, bother such things!” 
So soon, the ball was but 
leather and strings. 


” 


And grandmother’s stitches— 
yours and mine? 
“A stitch in time, my dear, 
saves nine!” 
A. F. CALDWELL. 


+> 
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A Sea-Dog. 


Benny was dog with little 
acquaintance with the shore, 
for he had been brought on 
board ship when a small 
puppy, only a few weeks 
old, and carefully nursed to 
doghood by a good-hearted 
old forecastleman who had 
picked him up in the slums 
of Havre. 

Benny was a French cur, 
and to look at him no one 
would have ever thought him 
worth a second glance. His 
ears and tail were all shorter 
than they ought to be, sug- 
gesting ill-treatment from the 
bigger dogs of his native 
town, and his coat was of a 
dirty mud color, streaked and 
spotted. 

In fact, he was a disrepu- 
table-looking mongrel beast ; 
yet, as he grew, he worked 
himself into the good graces 
of every one on board, and 
became a firm favorite with 
the whole ship’s company. 

He was always awake bright and early, and 
when the bugler called away the dingey at two 
bells in the morning watch, to carry in the 
stewards for their daily marketing, there was 
Benny, the first one down the gangway and into 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

Here he would sit while the stewards were at 
the market, never venturing to jump out on 
shore, as if he felt that he had had enough of the 
Jand in his brief and hard experience with it. 

In fact, Benny had become literally a “‘sea- 
dog,”’ and undoubtedly would have felt very 
little at home on shore; he entered heartily into 
all the work as well as the sport of the sailors; 
in getting under way he would sit on the capstan 
head and watch the crew as they tugged away 
at the bars, occasionally accompanying the strains 
of the fife with a little mournful howl, for his 
ears were not attuned to music. 

When the topsails were being set, or the jib 











hoisted, he would get at the head of the line of 
men, with the rope’s end between his teeth, 
pulling away as earnestly as the best of them. 

Most ships carry a pig, which is a favorite 
animal with the sailors, who invariably give him 
the name of Dennis. Benny and Dennis were 
close friends, and would eat the portions of 
dessert that were given them by the ward-room 
steward, on a rope mat on the port side of the 
quarter-deck, never by any chance soiling the 
planks with any bits of food, so well were they 
trained. English walnuts were their special 
fancy, and these they would crack, and skilfully 
get out every particle of meat, leaving the shells 
as clean as a whistle. 

At ten minutes before meal hours on shipboard 


“ WAITER, 


the boatswain’s mate “‘pipes the mess-gear,’’ when 
in pleasant weather the dishes and food for the 
men’s meals are placed on deck in the gangways 
on tarpaulins. No one sits down until the bell 
strikes, when the signal is given by three long 
whistles of the boatswain’s pipe. 

But Benny and Dennis and a favorite macaw 
were to a certain extent privileged characters at 
“mess-gear,’”’ when they regularly took their 
places at different sides of the forecastle mess- 
cloth, patiently awaiting the stroke of the bell. 
Not a motion would any of them make, but there 
they would sit, eagerly sniffing the savory odors 
arising from kids of beef and pans of “scouse’”’ 
and “‘duff.’’ 

When the sun crossed the meridian, and the 
captain had given the order to “make it twelve 
o’clock,”’ the noonday meal was ushered in by a 
curious mingling of sounds. The messenger-boy 
struck eight bells, the boatswain and his mates 
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| piped the dinner call on their whistles, while the 
| macaw screeched, Dennis grunted, and Benny 
howled, as the men assembled around their 
mess-cloths. 

The captain’s parrot was another of Benny’s 
friends, and would imitate the captain’s call, 
“Come here, Benny!” so exactly that the dog 
never failed to be deceived by it, but would come 
running along the gun-deck from away forward 
to greet his master. 

The parrot’s favorite resting-place was on 
Benny's collar, which was of fancy rope worked 
up by the signal quartermaster in various colored 
silks; here the bird would perch while the doz 
was taking his naps. One day while Polly was 
clambering among the ropes that support the 
boats along the ship's side, she missed her hold 
and fell into the water. 

Fortunately for Poll, the ship was moving 
along at a slow rate, and as the bird was the 
captain’s pet, the officer of the watch thought it 
proper to heave the ship to and prepare to lower 
a boat. Officers and men gathered at the taffrail 
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BONES FOR ONE!” 


to watch the fluttering bird, and with them was 
Benny, who poked his nose out over the stern 
and gazed curiously at his feathered friend. 
The parrot caught sight of him, and at once 
called out, ““Come here, Benny !”’ 

Benny needed no second call, but sprang at 
once to the rescue and swam toward Poll, who 
calmly crawled up on the dog’s neck, perched on 
the collar, and was brought back in triumph to 
the lee gangway. 

A rope was lowered, and up this the parrot 
climbed till it reached the deck, none the worse 
for its wetting. Benny was dragged into the 
boat, which had been lowered, and as he shook 
the sea-water out of his hair on the crowd gath- 
ered about him, he seemed thoroughly aware of 
the important part he had played. 

Benny did not enjoy the society of his com- 
panions long, for Dennis grew so fat and clumsy 
that he could not get out of his own way, and 


> 
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lone day when the crew were “catting” the 
|anchor, the pig’s hind legs got jammed in a 
| block and were broken. So he had to be killed, 
|} much to the genuine sorrow of all hands; but 
there was some consolation from the fact that 
nicer pork had never been eaten by any of the 
mess. 

The macaw, which seldom tried its wings, and 
so probably was out of training, was blown off 
the rail to leeward during a heavy gale, and 
disappeared in the mist and spray. 

Benny sorrowed for his two companions; he 
pined away and grew thinner day by day, 
refusing all offers of tempting bits of food from 
his sailor friends. 

In his latter days he developed a great liking for 

copper coins, especially French sous, which he 
really seemed to prefer to coins of other countries. 
These he would chase al] about the deck as 
they were rolled for him to play with, but never 
did the owner recover his money, for Benny 
invariably swallowed the coin. It was only 
necessary to show him a sou to cause him to 
bark and to beg and stand 
around, sniffing the closed 
hand in which the coin was 
held. 

It was cruel to give him 
such things to swallow, and 
the captain’s steward had 
strict orders to prevent it; 
but the dog’s delight was so 
great to witness that some of 
the sailors could not with- 
stand the temptation, and 
Benny was frequently treated 
on the sly. 

In the end, it was too much 
for the poor dog, for he paid 
the penalty of his greed for 
money, and died one day from 
an overdose of sous. He was 
given a sailor’s burial, and 
his body, sewn up in canvas, 
with a number of grape-shot 
fastened to his hind legs, 
was launched over the lee 
gangway just as the ship 
was approaching Havre, his 
early home. 

JOHN B. 
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Didn’t Pay. 

“Rollo! Rollo! 
Come here, sir!’ 

Neil waited while the big 
dog came bounding to him. 
Then they ran off the terrace 
together and leaped in and 
out of the watering-trough. 
You see, there was no water 
in it, of course. Papa kept 
the plug in to keep back the 
water while the big trough 
“sweetened” in the sun. 

What fun it was, though who would have 
thought so but a small boy and a big dog? In 
and out they hopped till they had to stop for 
breath. Then it was that mischief crept into 
Neil’s brain. “I'll play a joke on Rollo,” he 
thought. “He’s dreadful ‘fraid of water.’’ 

He stole down the bank and pulled out the 
plug. When the trough was partly full he called 
to Rollo again. But this time he took care to run 
down sidewise, just so the lilac-bush hid the 
trough most of the way. And Neil didn’t jump 
in this time—oh, no indeed! Poor unsuspecting 
Rollo did, though, and splashed out again, dis- 
gusted and dripping. He looked reproachfully 
at Neil and walked away. And not once again 
that day could Neil coax him to race and play. 

“I can’t trust you any more,” Rollo’s big, 
grieved eyes said, and his big tail spelt out the 
words, one by one, on the floor in slow, solemn 
thumps, “‘I—can’t—trust—you.” A. H. D. 


Rollo! 





Nuts to Crack. 


TAILS OF TALES. 


Guess the titles of well-known works from these 


endings : 
I. 
Oh, my soul, so may thy face be by me when I 
close my life indeed; so may I, when realities are 
melting from me like the shadows which I now 


simple sorrows, and find a pleasure in all their 
simple joys, remembering her own child-life, and 
the happy summer days. 


VI. 


And so I betake myself to that course, which is | 


almost as much as to see myself go into my grave; 


| for which, and all the discomforts that will accom- 


dismiss, still find thee near me, pointing upwards! | 


Il. 

Ah, happy, harmless Fable-land, where these 

things are! Friendly reader! may you and the 

author meet there on some future day! He hopes 

80; as he yet keeps a lingering hold of your hand, 
and bids you farewell with a kind heart. 


III. 
Below their names it was written, “In their 
death they were not divided.” 


IV. 
It is afar, far better thing that I do, than I have 
ever done; it*is a far, far better rest that I go to, 
than I have ever known. 
v. 
Lastly she pictured to herself how this same 
little sister of hers would, in the aftertime, be 


herself a grown woman; and how she would keep, | 


through all her riper years, the simple and loving 
heart of her childhood ; and how she would gather 
about her other little children, and make their 
eyes bright and eager with many a strange tale; 
‘ and how she would feel with all their 





pany my being blind, the good God prepare me! 


VIL. 


If e’er we meet again, I cannot say. 

Together have we travelled two long years 
And mingled sometimes smiles and sometimes 
tears. 
| Now droops my weary hand and swells my heart, 
I fear, good friends, we must forever part; 
Forgive my many faults and say of me 
He hath meant well who writ this history. 


| 


| XI. 


Here my master comes; he has poked out all 


the house-fires, has looked to all the bolts, has 
ordered the whole male and female crew to their 
chambers; and begins to blow my candles out, 
and says, “Time, Sir George, to 
Twelve o’clock!” 

“Bless me! So indeed it is.” And I close my 


go to bed! 


book, and go to my rest, with a blessing on those | 


now around me asleep. 


VIII. 
But remember always, as I told you at first, that 


this is all a fairy-tale, and only fun and pretense; | 


and, therefore, you are not to believe a word of it 
even if it is true. 
IX. 
And here, resolving to harass myself no more, I 


am preparing for a longer journey than all these, | 


having lived seventy-two years a life of infinite 
variety, and learned sufficiently to know the value 
of retirement, and the blessing of ending our days 
in peace. 

x. 
And now, dear friends, farewell for many a day. 


And now we two are walking the long path 
together. The “schoolmistress” finds her skill in 
teaching called for again, without going abroad 
to seek little scholars. Those visions of mine 
have*all come true. 

I hope you all love me none the less for any- 
thing I have told you. Farewell! 


XII. 

Should it be my lot to go that way again I may 
give those who desire it an account of what here 
I am silent about, meantime I bid my reader 
farewell! 

XIII. 

Eve herself may now and then have been guilty 
of a lecture, murmuring it balmily among the 
rose-leaves. 

XIV. 

My two little ones sat upon each knee, the rest 
of the company by their partners. I had nothing 
now on this side of the grave to wish for; all my 
cares were over; my pleasure was unspeakable. 


| It now only remained that my gratitude in good 





fortune should exceed my former submission in 
adversity. 


XV. 

Yet one tombstone served for both. All around 
them were monuments carved with armorial bear- 
ings; and on this simple slab of slate—as the 
curious investigator may still discern and perplex 
himself with the purport—there appeared the 
semblance of an engraved escutcheon. It bore a 
device, a herald’s wording of which might serve 
for a motto and brief description of our now 
concluded legend; so sombre is it and relieved 
only by one ever-glowing point of light gloomier 
than the shadow: 

“On a field, sable, the letter A gules.” 
XVI. 

He might have risen still higher, but for the 
premature death of the heroic Coeur de Lion 
before the Castle of Chaluz, near Limoges. With 
the life of a generous, but rash and romantic 
monarch, perished all the projects which his 
ambition and his generosity had formed ; to whom 
may be applied, with a slight alteration, the lines 
composed by Johnson for Charles of Sweden: 

His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 

A petty fortress and an “humble” hand; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

XVIL. 

Vanitas Vanitatum! which of us is happy 
in this world? Which of us has his desire? or, 
having it, is satisfied? Come, children, let us 
shut up the box and the puppets, for our play 
is played out. 


Ah! 
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Tue INAUGURATION.—Mr. McKinley was | 


inaugurated President and Mr. 


March. 
for the season. As is customary, the oath of 
office was first administered to the Vice-President 
elect in the Senate chamber, and immediately 
after, Mr. Hobart opened the special session of 
the Senate as its presiding officer, and the newly- 
elected Senators were sworn in. The procession | 
then formed and proceeded to the platform 
outside the Senate wing of the Capitol, where 
the Chief Justice administered the oath of office 
to President McKinley. Mr. Cleveland had 
been ill for a day or two, but was able to be 
present and to extend the customary courtesies 
to his successor. President McKinley’s wife 
and mother were among the witnesses of the 
ceremony. 

Tur INAUGURAL ADDRESS.—The Presi- 
dent read his inaugural address to a throng of 
perhaps fifty thousand persons, to most of whom 
it was, of course, inaudible. The chief subjects 
which he touched upon were the currency, the 
tariff, the arbitration treaty and civil service 
reform. He expressed himself in favor of a 
non-partizan commission to investigate the eur- 
rency question; promised early attention to the 
subject of international bimetallism ; urged the 
necessity of more revenue, and of tariff revision 
along protective lines; argued in favor of a 
reénactment and extension of reciprocity arrange- 
ments; urged upon the Senate early action on 
the arbitration treaty between this country and 
Great Britain ; and expressed cordial approval of 
civil service reform. He announced his intention, 
which he has since carried into effect, to call an 
extraordinary session of Congress on March 15th. 

Tue New CABINET.—The selection of Cabi- 
net advisers by the President was not completed 
until the day before the inauguration. The list 
of nominations, as sent in to the Senate and 
immediately confirmed, included the four already 
mentioned in this column, namely, John Sherman 
of Ohio as Secretary of State; Lyman J. Gage 
of Illinois as Secretary of the Treasury; Russell 
A. Alger of Michigan as Secretary of War; and 
James Wilson of lowa as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and in addition, Joseph McKenna of 
California, for some years judge of the United 
States Cireuit Court, as Attorney-General ; John 
D. Long of Massachusetts, formerly governor 
and Representative in Congress, as Secretary of 
the Navy; James A. Gary of Maryland, a 
prominent business man of Baltimore, as Post- 
master-General ; and Cornelius N. Bliss of New 
York, a leading merchant of New York City, as 
Seeretary of the Interior. 

FAILURE OF APPROPRIATION BILLs.— 
Four of the annual appropriation bills failed to 
be enacted. The general deficiency bill failed 
because the conference committees of the two 
Houses, after repeated efforts, were unable to 
reconcile their differences. The sundry civil, 
Indian and agricultural bills reached the President 
so late that he was unable to give them sufficient 
serutiny, and therefore declined to sign them. 
One or two of them contained questionable 
appropriations, or objectionable general legisla- 
tion in the form of riders. The withholding of 
the President’s signature killed these bills by 
what is known as the “‘pocket veto.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S “PocKET VETO.”—By 
the “‘pocket veto’’ of the President is meant the 
power which he has, under the Constitution, of 
killing any measure passed by Congress during 
the last ten days of a session by simply retaining 

“pocketing” it. If he vetoes a bill at any 
other stage of the session, it may become law, in 
spite of his objections, if two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress so vote. But the “pocket 
veto”’ is absolute. In a short session of Con- 
gress, such as has just closed, this power of the 


President is particularly important, because a | 
large part of the actual legislation of the session | 


is crowded into the last ten days. The figures 
cannot be given for this session, but at the eorre- 
sponding session of the Fifty-third Congress, out 
of 128 publie acts which became law at the short 
session, 57 were passed within the last ten days; 
and this was true of 65 out of 109 private bills. 

THE GREEK REPLY TO THE PoWERS.—On 
March 8th the Greek government sent a reply to 
the recent notes from the powers. It intimated 
its willingness to withdraw the Greek fleet from 
Cretan waters, but urged that the continued 
presence of the Greek army in the island was 
desirable for reasons of humanity and in the 
interest of order. It declared that Greece had 
not ceased to feel remorse for the responsibility 
which it assumed last year in inducing the 
Cretans to lay down their arms; and said that 
the misfortunes which had resulted forbade it to 
undertake such a task again. Finally, it appealed 
to the powers to permit the Cretan people them- 
selves to declare how they desire to be governed. 
At the time our record closes no further action 
had been taken by the powers. 
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President of the United States on the fourth of | 
The day was unusually bright and mild | 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 

MAKE 


MARE PROFITS. 


Get free sample of best-known 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets, Belts 
rushes, Safety Razors, Curlers, Insoles, Plasters, and 
tg Sex.) Address, 
GEO. A. SCO 2 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
EXTRA PANTS 
SUIT, *i88 EAN $3 
Delivered ode at any Express or Post- 
office in this ¢ panteye Splendid Navy- 
blue Wool Cheviot; Farmers’ Satin 
linings ; Pane nt waistbands. 4 to lb yrs. 


Write for Samples or send , 
Moneyrefunded if you want it. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., ** xcw Youx®*” 
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Safety Poise 


CYCLE SEAT 


 OUBLES THE 
PLEASURE 
oF crcipme= 
IT 1s SO 
COMFORTABLE. 
~ Send for Circular. 
NEWELL MFG. CO., 41 Ames Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











Sanitary 


Absorbent. 


Substitute for Bird’s- 
Bye Linen. For children, 
surgeons’ use or any pur- 
pose where absorbent t band- 
ages are required . 
Made absolutely h nic by ster- 
ilization and tly hyn by a4 
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.CAN EARN AN. 
BOYS ELEGANT Pe a HANDLE GIRLS 


as > work selling needles = full pertiovlans | send 
our full name and address on — 
Cc INC NNATI NEEDLE Co., iabeel, o. 
W.NOODBURy» WOODBURY’S 
sno soae’®? BS EACIAL SOAP and 
FACIAL CREAM. 


Purely antiseptic medicinal 
totlet articles for daily use. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. 
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DAVIDSON 
SYRINGES 


Are the best. On the market 40 years. we 
outwear half a dozen cheap Syringes. . 
vscommead 
Piping computers cantiliy 
DON’T TAKE Hi your hasn’t the Davia. 9 


No.1 e, we will mail 


OTHERS. post-free on receipt of price 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO.,.17 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. Cata.of Rubber Goods Free. 
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2 ets. a roll—8 samples mailed free. 
prices BO Kapha, y A than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
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“Music Made Easy,” 


Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum 

pets, Drums, Fifes and all known instru- 
ments sold at lowest prices. Band catalogue, » 
400 illustrations and sample parts of band / 


|The re Wurlitzer Co., 22ers 


122 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Cleanses and beautifies = hair, 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 7 


and therefore prevent much colic. The © 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to ¢ 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, * 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, ii acipnin, Pa. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
ei ee Rochester, N. Y. 








Tandems, $100 
Boys’ and Girls”Bicycles 

D' é $45, $40, $35 

Simple, durable machines of fine work- 
manship and handsome finish. 

Guaranteed for one year. 
CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 
Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md, 
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Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety L ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had uw plants, 
each one produced from 1 to 
bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was sti)! 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 

This Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
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the seed there is, and wil! pay 

for 1 of them weighing 
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FIRST LT CAR: 
BAGE is ee sastieet kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Cabbage of all. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 Ibs. 

JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 
J CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
Japan. Will climb a trellis,wire netting 
or any 8 to8ft. Great curiosity. 
GOLDEN GLOBE ‘ONION, ts 0 3 & splendid variety, early, 
roand poon te quality, excellent keepers. 
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op Wwe will send a ket each of above 6 splendid varieties 
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ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
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No Living MAmMMortHs.—For several years 
the story has been extensively circulated that the 
natives of Alaska are acquainted with living 
mammoths. The probable origin of the story 
was pointed out at a recent meeting of the 
Biological Society of Washington by Mr. C. H. 
Townsend. In 1885, when he was in Alaska, 
some of the natives questioned him concerning 
the nature of the giant animal whose bones 
are not infrequently found there, and he drew 
restorations of the mammoth in order to show 
them how it looked when living. They were 
greatly interested in the pictures and made copies 
of them. These copies, he thinks, have been 
widely scattered through Alaska, and being found 
by white men in the hands of the natives, have 
given rise to the belief that the prehistoric beasts 
still inhabit that country. 

A BALLOON RAILROAD.—During the coming 
summer a new kind of mountain railway is to be 
tried in Germany. ‘The motive power is to be 
furnished by a balloon attached by cable to a 
rail running up the face of the Hohenstaufen 
Mountain, near Reichenhall, which attains a 
height of about 6,000 feet. The excursionists 
will ride in a small car running on rails, and 
drawn by the upward pull of the balloon. 

WHAT THE COLOR-BLIND SEE.—A writer 
in Science says that in ordinary cases of partial 
color-blindness the color-sensations that remain 
are blue and yellow, not blue and red, or blue 
and green, as is generally assumed and stated in 
text-books. 

THE CANNON-CAR.—Military journals ex- 
press interest in an invention by which it is 
proposed to arm a self-moving car, driven by a 
sixteen horse-power engine, with two rapid-fire 
cannon, mounted on pivots so as to sweep in all 
directions. Having four broad-tired wheels, it is 
claimed that the car can run across a level 
country (barring fences, of course) at the rate of 
45 miles an hour. ‘Terrible pictures are drawn 
of the havoc that such cars could make on a 
battle-field. Only one man is needed to operate 
the car and its cannon, and he is protected by 
strong steel shields. 


InpIA’s GIANT Bees. — Bee-keepers are 
interested in the proposal that a species of giant 
bee, inhabiting India, be introduced into the 
southern United States for the sake of the large 
quantity of wax which it forms. The demand 
for beeswax for use in the arts is said to have 
, largely increased of late. The bees referred to 
fasten their combs on the under side of the limbs 
of trees, or upon overhanging rocks. Attempts 





to import them have not thus far succeeded. 
— 
Too CoL_p For Motus.—The Departme nt | 
of Agriculture, through its entomolegist, Doctor 
Howard, some time ago instituted experiments 
to determine at how low a temperature it is 
necessary to keep furs and woollen goods in order 
to save them from the ravages of moths, carpet- 
beetles, ete. The results show that a temperature 
of 40° to 42° F. during the summer is sufficiently 
low for the purpose. 


SQUEEZED BY SUN AND Moon.—A very 
curious observation was made by Doctor Nansen 
during his adventurous journey toward the North 
Pole concerning the effects of the tides on the 
floating ice. ‘The worst pressures experienced by 
his ship, the Fram, when enclosed in ice (except 
those due to high winds), occurred regularly 
about the time of new and full moon, the greatest 
being at new moon. The reason was because 
the tidal currents near the margin of the polar 
ice-fields drive the floating ice before them, and 
at new and full moon the tidal attraction of the 
sun is added to that of the moon, so that they 
may be said to pull together, and the effect on 
the sea is increased. 

How Po.ar Ice Forms.—Doctor Nansen 
also observed that the ice does not form by direct 
freezing on the Polar Sea to a thickness exceeding 
about thirteen feet. That was the maximum 
noticed by him ; but in the ice-fields the thickness 
becomes greatly increased by the piling up of 
broken masses, under the action of winds and 
waves. “The massive ice-cap which many 
explorers have believed to cover the polar area,”’ 
he said in his recent lecture in London, “has 
been shattered. Instead of it we have the ever- 
wandering ice-fields.’’ 

A Moror Run By Moon tient. — An 
account is given in Nature of a motor, intended 
for delicate experiments in heat measurement, 
invented by Mr. A. R. Bennett. It is so sensitive 
that it begins to revolve the moment it is exposed 
to daylight, even when the sun is hidden ; and in 
Clear weather it will work all night, being affected 
even by the radiant heat of moonlight. The 
motive power is due to convection currents set up 
inside the glass shade with which the instrument 
is covered. While the glass is not warmed by 
the radiant heat of daylight or moonlight passing 
through it, the metal surfaces of the motor are, 
and the minute differences of temperature thus 





produced suffice to start convection currents. 
‘ 
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Private Sanitarium for the treatment of Epilepsy. 
Address Dr. James Johnston, Gallipolis, Vhio. [Ade. 
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BURPEE SEEDS GROW. 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897. 
A handsome book, with hundreds | ¥ illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS That Grow. Novelties 
oy from nature. sg Matted FREE to all. 

- ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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complete in 

FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 

y) TAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, ROSES, 

VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 
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(RESCENTS 


* FOR MARCH 
Received 
your ’97 Crescent yet? 
It will give you increased satisfaction 
from the day you unpack it. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


— the wheels for 
speed — and 
popular 
everywhere. 


Art 
Catalogue 
Free. 


WESTERN 
WHEEL 
WORKS, 
Factory : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Branch : 
36 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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NUBIAN 


or ‘NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully satisfies 


Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the highest requirements. 


It is not enough to ask for **Fast Black’? dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


s 


Kf / 
f GLAK 


GUT Geen, C 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvedae. 












but economy. 
Sen 
it Back 


That terrible 


wash-tub! 


This is the way it looks to the women who do 
their washing in the old-fashioned way. 
dread it—and no wonder. 
won't use Pearline. 

as directed—soak, boil and rinse the clothes— 
and the wash-tub won’t be a bug-bear. 
won’t have to be over it enough for that. No 
hard work—no inhaling of fetid steam —no 
wearing rubbing — no torn clothes — nothing 


They 
All because they 
Use Pearline—use it just 


You 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good 
as" or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
ddled, and if your grocer sends you somethin 
earline, be honest—send it back, 510 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 
in_ place of 
JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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We will send one-« ae ie 
‘TS in stamps. 


address, post-paid, for 


@ Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 
en, e008 2] 06826006030 363 28 








will soon be here. Is your house fitted with Wire 
Screens to prevent the pests from annoying you 
and despoilir; your dainty home? 


| BURROWES’ 
'WIRE SCREENS 


| are the best. More than 100,000 fine houses in 
| States are fitted with them. References from all 
| parts of your own State. Branch at Chicago. 
| Offices and men to show goods and give estimates 
| in all large cities. Largest Screen Factories in the 


| World. coad for Catalogue and Prices. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me. 
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$3 SHOE ince wor. 
¢ 


For 14 years this shoe, by merit alone, has 
distanced all compe titors. 

Indorsed by over 1,000,000 wearers as the best 
in style, fit and durability of any shoe ever 
offered at $3.0 

It is made oy all the latest shapes and styles 
and of every variety of leather 

One dealer in a town given exclusive sale 
and advertised in local paper on receipt of 
reasonable order. Write for catalogue to W. 
L. Douglas Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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‘FAST BIND— 
FAST FIND — 
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ALFRED PEATS - 


1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are the 
best made and handsomest papers in the market and can 
only be bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7¢., 


10c., 15c. 


and up—Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., 
and many _ colorings which are not carried by general dealers, 


ep SC. 


3c. 7c., 10c. and fa All our papers are one-half the 
regular retail price and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


An Agent Wanted =: en: 


large sample books. 


our agents. 


sion from our 
We refer customers who write for samples to 


We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the 


agent’s name on free and in many ways assist in making the 


work pleasant and profitable. 


It is a business that pays well 


the year round, but especially so in the spring, when every 
one is papering. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 


Por samples, or particulars about the agency, write 


to nearest address. 





| Fibres to catch the dirt. 
| of every skirt perfectly 


A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” 

Maybe Shakespeare foresaw S.H.& M. Cer- 
tainly if you BIND with it, you will always FIND 
| your skirt in good condition 
No Rough Surtace to deface the shoe. NoCoarse 


No Ugly Kinks—fits edge 


H. & M. 
if your 


Look on the back for the letters S. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 















There’s a paint 
made especially 
for roofs, bridges, 
walls, vaults, and 
all other weather- 












sed structures 
and surfaces. It 
3 defies sun, frost, rain, 
and every other enemy to paint, 
a dozen to a score of years. 
Though its. first cost is slightly i; j 
/ 
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Silica Graphite \ 


oof Paint 


? » in the long run is far cheaper 
‘_ any other paint. It not only 
wears three times longer—it covers 
(pound for pound) twice as much ag 

surface. A 


You can learn all about 

it from the booklets and / 
other paint literature 
that will be mailed you 
free upon postal request. 
408. DIXON CRUCIBLE €O., 
Jersey City, N. J. - 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single worsen sone of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for piss—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Postofice Morey-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Thr 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
name on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
— his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be 


ee weeks are required after the re- 
our 
ime 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

s unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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INSTEAD OF SHOULDER-BRACES. 


A gymnasium director of long experience disap- 
proves of shoulder-braces. They weaken, so he 
thinks, the muscles whose function it is to keep 
the shoulders in their normal position. This they 
do in two ways: by relieving the muscles of their 
work, and by putting a constraint upon them and 
so depriving them of a normal supply of blood. 

Instead of artificial shoulder-braces, the direc- 
tor recommends the frequent and persistent use 
of exercises specially adapted to promote an erect 
carriage. 

It is not enough, he says, to work an hour or so 
daily ina gymnasium. The proper exercises should 
be taken many times a day, and therefore should 
be of a sort that can be practised anywhere and 
without special apparatus. Some of the habits 
and exercises on which he lays stress are as 
follows: 

1. Make it a rule to keep the back of the neck 
close to the back of the collar. 

2. Roll the shoulders backward and downward. 

3. Try to squeeze the shoulder-blades together 
many times a day. 

4. Stand erect at short intervals during the day 
—‘head up, chin in, chest out, shoulders back.” 

5. Walk or stand with the hands clasped behind 
the head and the elbows wide apart. 

6. Walk about, or even run up-stairs, with from 
ten to forty pounds on the top of the head. 

7. Try to look at the top of your high-cut vest or 
your necktie. 

8. Practise the arm movements of breast-stroke 
swimming while standing or walking. 

9. Hold the arms behind the back. 

10. Carry a cane or umbrella behind the small 
of the back or behind the neck. 

11. Put the hands on the hips, with elbows back 
and fingers forward. 

12. Walk with the thumbs in the armholes of 
the vest. 

13. When walking, swing the arms and shoulders 
strongly backward. 

14. Stand now and then during the day with all 
the posterior parts of the body, so far as possible, 
touching a vertical wall. 

15. Look upward as you walk on the sunny side 
of the street. 

The foregoing exercises, it will be seen, are 
happily varied, and are, many of them, such as 
can be practised by anybody in almost any occu- 
pation. If he cannot use one, he can another. 

The director goes on to say that even in a 
gymnasium a man must be on his guard against 
forms of exercise that tend to induce a stooping 
posture. “As round-shouldered as a gymnast,” 
he says, has almost passed into a proverb. 

He recommends also what he calls a “lie-abed 
exercise.” “Stand on the back of the head, the 
back shoulders and the heels by arching the 
back,” and repeat the operation a dozen times or 
so. 

— e — 


MISJUDGED. 


Charley Marshall was travelling up to town. 
He was the pride of our village. He was but 
eighteen, and this was his first extended trip 
alone. He felt as if he were going to seek his 
fortune, and the fact that he wore a new suit of 
very correct clothes intensified his enjoyment and 
his sense of importance. 

At one of the midway stations there entered an 
old man who looked the honest farmer. He wore 
the high “dickey” and rusty stock of an elder 
day, and his clothes were very evidently home- 
made. : 

Charley took to him at once. He seemed a 
breath from the hills; and when the old gentleman 
wandered into the seat with him, it was a vivid 
pleasure to move along and make hospitable 
room. 

Finally the two began to talk together, though 
the old gentleman kept a distinct air of reserve; 
and seeing that, Charley redoubled his efforts to 
make the time pass pleasantly. 








THE YOUTH'’S 


They reached the city, and made preparations 
to leave the train. | 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, grasping his | 
carpet-bag and beginning to move toward the 
door, “I'll bid you good evening.” 

Charley, very conscious of his new clothes and 
the splendor with which he was about to burst 
upon the great world, was still loyal to his homely 
friend. 

“Where do you stop?” he innocently asked. 

The other hesitated a moment before answering 
coldly, “The Phoenix Hotel.” 

“Why, that’s where /’m going!” said Charley. 
“Let me have your bag; I’ll carry it for you.” 

Then at last the old gentleman turned upon bim 
and transfixed him with a cold blue eye, in which 
there was yet a righteous indignation. 

“Young man,” said he, “I haint said nothin’ 
about it, but Jknow ye! I live in the country, but 
I aint quite so green as I may appear. I’ve read 
all about you confidence men an’ bunco-steerers ; 
and as for you, I don’t mind tellin’ ye I aint liked 
your looks from the fust!” 


A BRAVE JUMP. 


In December last the Baltimore American re- 
ported a heroic act performed by William Frasher, 
a brakeman on the Maryland division of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 
The freight-train on which he was running had 
slowed up before crossing the bridge over Bush 
River, when suddenly he caught sight of a boy 
and a girl struggling in the water. They were 
brother and sister, as afterward appeared, twelve 
and ten years old, and had broken through the 
ice while skating. 


Frasher, who was on the rear of the caboose, 
shouted to the middle brakeman to order the train 
stopped. The middle brakeman notified the con- 
ductor, but before the engineer could act the train 
3 passed over the heads of the drowning chil- 

ren. 

Frasher did not wait. At the risk of his own life 
he leaped from the lower step of the caboose into 
the water, and came up through the thin ice. 
Being an expert swimmer, he had no trouble in 
the water, and soon made his way to young 
Lawler and his sister. With his feet clesnite one 
of the pilings, he lifted the little girl to the bridge, 
and then rescued the boy. 

The little girl fainted when she was placed on 
the bridge. Attracted by the stopping of the 
train, Lawler’s companions skated up to the 
bridge and learned of bis adventure. One of them 
quickly burried off and brought back two sled 
robes, in one of which they yreppee the little girl. 

Young Lawler, though chilled through, was still 
buoyant, and walked back over the ice, with the 
other robe flung carelessly over his shoulders. 
Then Frasher jumped on board the caboose, and 
the train proceeded. 


HOW HE PROVED IT. 


When Sir Christopher Wren was building the 
town hall of Windsor, a fidgety member of the 
corporation—so the story goes—insisted that the 
roof required further support, and desired the 
architect to add more pillars. In vain did Sir 
Christopher assure him that the danger was imag- 
inary; he knew better. The alarm spread, and 
the great architect was worried into adding the 
desired columns. 

Years passed, and in later times, when architect 
and patrons were dead, cleaning operations in 
the roof revealed the fact that the supposed addi- 
tional supports did not touch the roof by two 
inches, though this was not perceptible to the 
gazers below. 

By this ingenious tay did Wren 
critics, while vindicating his own are 
skill to future generations. 





pacity his 
itectural 


ANOTHER OFFICE. 


An apt and witty retort was that made to the 
colonel of a regiment on one occasion by an old 
Quaker aunt, to whom he was complaining. 





He was an unpopular officer, filled with a sense 
of his own importance, and most overbearing in 
his manner to his inferior officers, who disliked 
him heartily in return, and in consequence shirked 
their duties whenever oj portunity offered. | 

“I have a most unsatisfactory set of men under 
me,” complained the young man, standing before 
the little old Quaker lady in a pompous attitude. | 
“I am practically foreed to do all the work which 
should be done by them a great part of the time. 
I am my own major, ~~ { own lieutenant, my own | 
ensigh, my own sergeant.” 

He stopped and frowned down upon his listener. | 

“And thee is thine own trumpeter, also, William, 
I fear,” said the old lady, with a twinkle in her 
eye. 


HER MOTTO. 


An amusing relic of the Civil War is in the 
possession of a young woman, into whose father’s 
hands it fell some years ago with other effects of 
a Southern relative. 


At the time of the siege of Mobile the women of 
the city were busy for many hours making bags 
to be filled with sand. The young ladies fn one 

pular boarding-school not only made such 

ags, but decorated them with motioes in silk or 
worsted. 

The relic referred to was one of the bags sent 
out from this school, and bears in faded blue the 
unpunctuated device, “God save the South from 
Harriet Brown.” 


HE MEANT NO HARM. 


A London exquisite—in America he would be 
called a dude—had gone into a West End restau- 
rant, says Spare Moments, and was far from 
pleased with the way in which his order was 
filled. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet?” he demanded 
of the waiter. “Why, sucha cutlet as that is an | 
—_ to every self-respecting calf in the British | 

[mpire.”” | 

The waiter hung his head for a moment, but | 
recovered himself and said, in a tone of respectful | 
apology: | 
“I really didn’t intend to insult you, sir.” | 





THE attractiveness of the French capital was 
never better shown than by the case of a young 
American lady who would not take medicine for a 
cough. She didn’t wish to get rid of it, she 
explained, because she got it in Paris. 











COMPANION. 


Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- | 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


MARCH 25, 1897, 
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= Our New Book é 3 
LITTLE MISS FIDGET 


and Her Friends. 
Beautifully illustrated. Sent to any one = 
who will forward 4 cents in stamps to 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 


Makers of the famous : 
DeLong Hook and Eye See that hump? , 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 





















and & good w the year | 
coun, in good times and bad. 
We teach it quickl start our | 


uates in railroad service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


ASTHMA 


Sufferers cannot afford to remain in ignorance of the | 
success attained by 


Dr. Hayes’ Treatment for Asthma. 
Write for Information — Free. 


DR. HAYES, - - - Buffalo, New York. 
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The Secret of Health and 
Pleasure in Bicycling is in 
SADDLE. The body 


cannot be made over to fit 


the 


ill-riding saddles which cause 
soreness and chafing, but a 
saddle has been made which 
fits the body and makes Cy- 


cling a pleasure. It’s 


HRISTY 








It is built right—on anatomical principles—re- 
lieves the pressure on the body, the cushions 
receiving the weight. ‘Thousands know the tor- 
ture of the average saddle made with slight attention 
to health. Made in Men’s, Women’s, Girls’ and 
Boys’ Models with Spiral or Flat Springs. Adopted and furnished as a 
regular equipment, without additional charge, by all manufacturers of 
high-grade bicycles. Agents will serve their best interests by insisting 
that their wheels are equipped with Christy Saddles. 

any other Saddle and 


is worth more . . . Price $5.00 STYLES: 


Booklet, “‘ Bicycle Saddles,” from a Physician's Standpoint, sent FREE, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington. 


It costs more than 
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i, + Like Violets —There is a special charm 


about Rubifoam; it gives the mouth so 
delicious a flavor that its use is a morning 
and evening pleasure.o 0000000000 


Rusifoam, 


is a perfect liquid dentifrice because it 
cleanses and beautifies the teeth, and stops 
decay without the use of gritty powder. 


























-- 25 Cents at All Druggists . . 





Ladies’ Perfumed Calendar 
and beautiful Booklet free. 


Address, E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Hoyr’s German CoLocne. 


































A Gold-Seeker’s Adventure. 


‘There recently arrived at Seattle, Washington, 
a party of Alaskan prospectors who brought 
with them a letter from a man named Robertson, 
-who had been the hero of a remarkable adven- 
ture. He and a companion named W. H. 
Parsons had been prospecting for gold on the 
Sushitna River, in Alaska. 

While they were rowing up that river, about 


twelve miles above its mouth, their boat was | 


capsized by the swiftly inrushing current of a 
tributary stream, and both men were drawn 
under the boat. Robertson managed to catch 
the limb of a tree, and in a quarter of an hour 
got to the shore by its aid. Parsons was swept 
away on the bottom of the boat. 

As soon as he reached the shore Robertson set 
off down the stream after his companion. His 
heavy rubber boots retarded him, and he cut 
them off. Far down the current the boat lodged 
on rocks in the midst of a rapid; Robertson 
worked a long time to get to it, and when at last 
he reached it, Parsons was unconscious; and he 
died soon after Robertson got him ashore. 

Robertson’s task now was to get out of the 
woods without supplies of any kind,—for every- 
thing had been swept away in the capsizing of 
the boat,—and without adequate protection from 
the weather, for he had on but a flannel shirt 
and trousers, with no boots. 

Other small boatloads of prospectors had 
preceded Robertson and Parsons up the river. 
So far as Robertson knew, none had followed. 
His only chance to obtain human aid was in 
overtaking one of these boats. Though this 
seemed hopeless for a man on foot, Robertson, 


Parsons’s hat on a tall pole as a signal to 
enable him to find the body if he should obtain 
help. 

He had no food nor any way to get it. Worse 
and more weakening than his unsatisfied hunger 
were the attacks of the clouds of mosquitoes that 
filled the woods. They covered his face and 
hands and feet in black sheets, and kept him 
fighting them constantly; but he pressed on. 
His only hope lay in following the river, and for 
the most part the stream was lined with marshes, 
in which these insects swarmed in deadly clouds. 
He could not rest, either day or night; if he 
sank down for awhile, the masses of mosquitoes 
settled upon him and drove him forward. 

For three days and nights he kept this up; 
and then it seemed to him that the limit of his 
endurance was reached. 
could not go on, and was in danger of swooning 
away if he tried to walk. If he fainted, he felt 
that the clouds of insects would descend upon 
him and take what little life he had left. 

A human being who is already on the point of 
death from starvation has little vitality left with 
which to combat the attacks even of insects ; and 


these terrible clouds of mosquitoes would have | 


sapped the strength of a strong man. 

Giving it up at last, Robertson went to the 
very bank of the river, and at the narrowest 
point that he had yet strength to reach, 
hollowed out a little bed in the earth and lined it 
roughly with leaves. In this he lay down, 
finding a partial shelter from the mosquitoes in 
the leaves. 

If by any chance a boat should pass along the 
river before he died there, its occupants might 
see him, even if he had not strength enough to 


call to them. But there was extremely little | 


probability that any boat would come, in that 
Alaskan solitude, within the little time that 
seemed to be left for poor Robertson. 

He lay part of the time unconscious in sleep, 
and part of the time worrying lest he should be 
asleep if a boat should pass, and should conse- 
quently let it go by without hailing it. The 
worry helped to keep him awake; and after 
what seemed a long time, but what in reality 
was about three hours, he saw a canoe come 
around the bend in the river. As it came nearer 
he saw that it contained Indians. 

Robertson called as loudly as he could, and 
two Indians came ashore. They could speak no 
English, but he made signs to indicate that he 
had eaten nothing for three days; and for that 
matter his pitiable condition was plain to them. 
They beckoned to a comrade in the canoe, and 
he brought the boat ashore. Out of it they took 
some dried moose-meat, some tea, some bread 
and some loaf sugar. They even had a china 
teapot. They built a fire and cooked meat and 
prepared tea, and gave Robertson as much as 
was good for him. Then they took him into 
their canoe, and there he sank down’ into sound 
sleep. 

When he awoke Robertson could not open his 
eyes, so swollen had they become with the bites 
of the mosquitoes. But he heard the voices of 
the Indians, and presently the yoices of men 
trying to talk to them in English. Then he got 
his eyes open far enough to see that there were 
tents, and recognized a couple of prospectors 
hi: had come'with him from Seattle to Cook’s 

nlet. 

Here Robertson was well taken care of, and 
a8 soon as he was able he returned with the 





Try as he would, he | 


he | 








other prospectors, and after two days’ search 
succeeded in finding the body of Parsons, to | 
which they gave decent burial in the woods, | 
marking the grave. 

Then Robertson, with the determination which 
every gold-seeker must show if he hopes to be 
successful, went on with his prospecting journey. 
The men who had helped him bury Parsons 
were homeward bound, and carried to Seattle 
the verification of the story which Robertson 
sent in a letter to his wife there. 
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Whipping a Yearling Bear. 


Years ago old “Grizzly Adams,” who had 
spent forty years trapping and hunting among 
the Rockies, went round the country exhibiting 
two or three grizzly bears he had captured, 
tamed and trained. He made money, for he 
himself was as much a curiosity as his bears— 
his body being scarred from head to feet with 
marks of his hand-to-hand fights with wild 
animals, and his conversation abounding with 
stories of wild adventures. The mighty hunter 
had only one wish—he wanted to get out of the 
show business and return to the wilderness, that 
again he might hunt, fight and whip bears and 
other “‘varmints.’”’ Other hunters have been 
moved by a similar longing—something in their 
nature making them uneasy, until calmed by an 
encounter with some savage beast. Such was 
the longing of old Ephraim Hatfield, of whom 
the Cincinnati Enquirer tells the following 
story, for the truthfulness of which it vouches: 

Old Ephraim Hatfield was a born fighter. 
He was also a mighty hunter, and had one 
ambition. It was to xill a yearling bear in a fair 
fight, without any weapons other than those 

ich nature provided him with. 

Every day that he felt especially strong he | 
would go out with ay dogs and his boys, and | 
treeing a bear, woul him down and fight | ; 
him. When bruin at id begin to get the best of | 


. the encounter, he would call his boys to let loose | ¥ 
started out to attempt it, having first put /| the 


Year after —! passed, and Ephraim | 
had not yet whipped a bear. 

om day a fine yearling bear was treed, and as | 
& was climbing to a place of safety old man 
a quick blow of his knife, and the bear came | 
down. Ephraim threw his gun and knives to 
the boys and cried out: 


| 





Is 


1d cut off a piece of the animal’s tail with | 


“He’s a likely varmint. Stan’ aside, boys, an’ 
watch yo’ dad. I’m comin’, b’a r!” And he 
clu the bear by the th roat. 

The animal got its 


they fought, rolling every direction, until it | 


— around Ephraim, and | } 
n 


was almost impossible to distinguish man from | 


beast in the cloud. - 
encouraged the old man by shouting to him: 
m it, pap! You’ve got’im! Give it to ’im, 


Down the hill the two rolled until they could 
roll no farther. 

“Tet loose the dogs!” shouted the old man. 
“Tet ’em loose! The critter’s got me!” 


The boys held the dogs and | . 





But the boys thought the old man would never | 


have a better opportunity to realize his ambition 


and — a yearling bear, and they kept the | 


Finall inally” Ephraim, seeing that he was not to 
have assistance, began to use his feet and hands 
with an energy born of des; 
hour he su 1 in cho ing the animal to 


death, but not until his clothes were torn to | 


shreds and his face and body were covered with 
gaping 


ir, and in half an | 


ng wounds, from which the blood flowed so | 


freely that it ieft a crimson trail wherever he | 


went. 

Dragging the carcass out of the 
started after the 4 and it would have fared 
roughly with them, but they fled. ‘The old man 
reached home, almost dead from loss of blood ; 


had been realized—he had 


pit Ephraim 


but his ambition 
whipped a yearling bear in a fair fight. 


e boys hid in the woods for several days, 


and would not return until their father, whose 


| joy at his suecess had got the better of his pain 


and anger, sent them word that he would not 
whip them. Hatfield never wearied of telling 
how he whip a yearling bear, and his sons 
are very proud of their father’s achievement. 
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Important Trifles. 


It is natural to be sometimes impatient with 
trifles, forgetting that they make up the sum of 
life. The Christian Herald gives a story, 
however, which illustrates the importance of 
little things : 

A young man, having exhausted his patrimony 

in’ obtaining a professional education, settled 
himsel in a town already filled with successful 

a ers to practise law. One day one of these 

wyers asked him how, under such circum- 
potted he expected to make a living. 

“T hope that I may get a little practice,” was 
the modest reply. 

“It will be very little,” said the lawyer. 

“Then I will do that little well,” answered 
the young man, decidedly. 

e carried’ out his determination. The little 
things well done brought larger ones, and in time 
he 2 one of the most distinguished jurists 
in his state. 

Again, 2 certain old bishop, who was fond of 
finding odd characters in out-of-the-way places, 
was ng tine ina = neighborhood. One day 
in a walk with a friend, he came to a cross-roac 
settlement, with a few houses. Among them 
was a snug little shoeshop, kept by an old 
man. 

Interested in the old cobbler, the bisho 
stop for a chat. ‘“‘My friend,’ he said, “ 
would not think that so small a business as 
mending shoes would pay so well.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman with him, “old 

Cato has the monopoly of shoe-mending in this 

region. No one else gets a job.” 

2. is that, Cato?” asked the bi 

“Just so,” replied Cato. “It is only little 
® put on with little stitches or tiny pegs. 

1 I take a stitch it is a stitch, and when 
Little things well done!”’ 


3ut wher 
I drive a a5. it holds. 





j originated by us, such as: — Pitch Line Chain, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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READER If you love RARE FLOWERS. 
. out only, address ELLIS BROS., 
Keene, N t will astonish and please. FREE. 


Big Thing—" 








Price 10 Cts. 





PAT.NO.48741L. 


.. Shoe Strings. 


Send us the name of your shoe-dealer and we _ will 
send you a pair at half price, 5cents. The United States 
War Dept. have adopted them for all our soldiers. 
‘‘Neverbreak” Shoe String Co., Equitable Bidg.. Boston, Mass. 


59°99" 9* 9° 


What One Eats 


-.Has much to do with success in life. 


WHEATLET 


makes steady nerves, clear brains, responsive 

muscles, strong bones. Among alledible things 
the wheat; berry is preeminently man’s 
natural food. 

In Wheatlet Se oe and phosphate ele- 
ments are preserv: he same purity and 
proportion as stored by nature in the grain. 

If your r does not keep It, 
send we wis name and your order 
—we will see that you aresupp! 
The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 
Something new— 


* 
Minute 
the newest of our 
** Mi »? Special- ¢ 
Gelatine. oi. ji 


gelatines it requires 
4 no soaking but dissolves at once in boil- 
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ing water and is ready for immediate use. 

Jelly made from Minute Gelatine is 

clearer, firmer and of greater quan- 

, tity than is possible with any other 
Gelatine in the World. 
f re 


Our other specialty has revolutionized 
the use of Tapioca. The old forms of 
‘Tapioca were unpopular because of the 
hours of soaking necessary in their prep- 
aration, and because of the hard gummy 
lumps they contained when prepared. 
Our Tapioca requires no soaking and 
can be prepared in a few moments, and 
in an infinite number of ways—dainty, 
delicious. It is 

Sold by all dealers. N | a t 
sent on receiptof three nu e 
<r . 

ieee Tapioca. 
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Gelatine with dainty 
book of new recipes 


UR 
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pampe of Tapioca and 
seen 


. Built by . 


Practical Mechanics 
are the 


“BICYCLES 


Ask any ‘‘ Transit’’ rider 
what he thinks of our wheels. 


Price, $100. 
Diamond Frame Tandems, $150. 
Convertible Tandems, 

Giving Four Combinations, 
$175. 


Albert & J. M. 
Anderson, 

44 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. 


F 
gouth Boston. 








Before Choosing your Wheel, 
Send for Catalogue of the... 


ORIENT 
CYCLES 


Our New Models have many improvements 








New Divided Crank Shaft, Handle Bar with 
the Holmes Hard Rubber Mottled Surface, etc. 


Orients, . $100. 
Tandems, $150. 


“Dainty” Models for Boys and Girls, $50. 





WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


See Our Catacocue. WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Portsmouth Lavender Salts 


Inhale it when you’re tired, dizzy, 
faint; at home, in crowded public 
place, at office, or when travelling. 


Leading dealers and all ratlroad news agents 
or sentepost- -paid on receipt of price. 


PRESTON | 25 Cents, | 
FREE! Gold Wat 


Gold Watch. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder (as perour price 
list). We w —— goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect. the money and returtr 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Pa ment for foods sent, we 
will ship WA by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


G3I39999.II3332999 
IX daily with 
their food a 
small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder 
Hens 
















































and your 
and Chickens will 
keep healthy and 
strong and your 
Pullets commence 
laying early. 
There is nothing 
like it to 


Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and keep at it. 
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Sheridan's Condition Powder assures perfect 
assimilation of the food elements needed to pro- 
duce flesh and form eggs. hy not increase 
your profit this Fall and Winter while the price 
for eggs is very high? Sheridan's Condition 
Powder prevents disease. Worth its weight in 
gold for molting hens. 


by mal.” 26s: ‘eed Dealers or 
HA Be. — 5 ry $1. Large 
—¥ 20. ix cans $5. Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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My H B My 
uv ams and DACON y 
ry are “raised in the grain country” in the NY 
| .¥ vicinity of Newcastle, Ind., raised under 
\ healthful conditions — pure, clean foods — 

“i grains —fresh running water. v, 
'\, 40 Years on the Market, ; 
i A little better every year. Y 
MY They’re cured by natural processes, not 
lal fo » and are shipped on from our jj 
| own smoke-houses every 

if Notice how fine- grained yi" firm they 

\ are. Note particularly the flavor. 

id IN ORDERING OF YOUR DEALER RE- 
iy MEMBER THE NAME NEWCASTLE. 

Vt CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY DUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK--ST, LOUIS 


Saves the trouble of opening 
whole Cocoanuts. Better, too. 


All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 









Toilet Soap 


Is the result of many years of CARE- 
FUL AND COSTLY EXPERIMENTING, 
and is especially recommended to all } 
who have DELICATE SKINS, having (a 
the SOFT, HEALING EFFECT of... . == 
SWEET, RICH CREAM. 

In connection with this 


Soap will be given away F REE ( 


for a limited time only a beautiful § 


Transparent 
Window 
Thermometer. 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if unable to [gggynspereens 
obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to any express office in the 
United States, all charges paid, a package of this Soap (one 
dozen cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 

SAMPLE CAKE (full size) FIFTEEN CENTS, POST-PAID 
Address Department Y, 


Carefully packed 
with each dozen & 
cakes of the soap. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY OF Wi.Liams’ CELEBRATED SHavina Soaps. 


SIZE 12X83 INCHES. 
° 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


















THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., GLASTONBURY, CONN.: 





MARCH 2, 1897, 
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‘Consumptive Tendeney.” 


It is popularly supposed that 
consumption is inherited. This is 
an error. Consumptive tendencies 
are inherited, but the disease itself 
cannot be. Consumption is caused 
by the attacks of bacilli upon the 
lung tissues. These tissues will, if 
weak, break down under the at- 
tacks. Persons whose lungs or 
bronchial tubes are weak should 
fortify and strengthen them against 
disease. There is nothing for this 
purpose to be compared to An- 
giers Petroleum Emulsion. It is 
famous on two continents and as 
a substitute for Cod Liver Oil has 
achieved vastly superior results. 
Perfectly agreeable to take. 


All druggists, 50 cents and $1.00. Our Pamphlet free. Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 











HE Who doesn’t like to smell a 
freshly made cake, and who 


COULDN’ T hasn’t been tempted to steal 
| HELP 
~ IT. 







a taste before *twas served? 
This Cake was Flavored with .... 


Baker's 
Vanilla 
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When you buy Baker’s Vanilla, 


you get Pure Extract of Vanilla HE 
Beans — not Tonka Beans and 

Chemicals — and your food has a HAD 
natural fruit flavor. Use but half TO 


as much of Baker’s as of any other 

Vanilla Extract. All Grocers. TASTE 
No Short Weight Paneled Bottles. IT 

BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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BENSDORP’S 
Durch COCOA 


brecnn! Dutch 
ae (Made in Amsterdam, Holland.) 





Jan Unsurpassed for both Drinking and Cooking pur- 
fu poses. Its Purity, Delicate Flavor and Nour- 
ishing Properties explain its increasing sale. 


A Gift for Boys — eo 








Send to 


8. L. Bartlett, 
a8 Broad St, Benton,” 


one yellow wrapper of 


Bensdorp’s Cocoa, 














“IT’S DUTCH.” 


WAUSTRATION FROM “THE BIRDS’ WEDOING.’* 




















PACKAGE Tas 


Orloff. 


Formosa Ooloong. 


Koh-i=noor. 


English Breakfast. 


Orange Pekoe. 


Ceylon and India. 


Seal Brand. 


Japan. 


Most Economical, because Purest and Best. 














Look for the Tea 
Box on your 
Grocer’s counter. 


Shea iat One Pound Makes Over 200 Cups. 

































